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CHAPTER XLIV. 
JOY AND FEAR. 


Was this man mad, that he, an invalid, 
propped up in his chair, and scarcely 
able to move a wine-glass out of his 
way, should play pranks with the whole 
created order of things, tossing about 
solar systems as if they were no more 
than juggler’s balls, and making uni- 
versal systems of philosophy jump 
through hoops as if he were a lion- 
tamer in a den? These poor women 
did not know where to catch him. 
Violet used to say that he was like a 
prism, taking the ordinary daylight of 
life and splitting it up into a thousand 
gay and glancing colours. That was all 
very well as a spectacular exhibition ; 
but how when he was apparently in- 
structing them in some serious matter ? 
Was it fair to these tender creatures who 
had so lovingly nursed him that he 
should assume the airs of a teacher, and 
gravely lead out his trusting disciples 
into the desert places of the earth, when 
his only object was to get them into a 
bog and then suddenly reveal himself 
as a will-o’-the-wisp, laughing at them 
with a fiendish joy ? 

What, for example, was all this non- 
sense about the land-question—about 
the impossibility of settling it in 
England so long as the superstitious 
regard for land existed in the English 
mind? They were quite ready to 
believe him. They deprecated that 
superstition most sincerely, They could 
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not understand why a moneyed English- 
man’s first impulse was to go and buy 
land ; they could give no reason for the 
delusion existing in the bosom of every 
Englishman that he, if no one else, 
could make money out of the occupation 
of a farm that had ruined a dozen men 
in succession. All this was very well ; 
but what were they to make of his sud- 
denly turning round and defending that 
superstition as the most beautiful senti- 
ment in human nature? It was, accord- 
ing to him, the sublimest manifestation 
of filial love—the instinct of affection 
for the great mother of us all. And then 
the flowers became our small sisters and 
brothers ; and the dumb look of appeal 
in a horse’s eye, and the singing of the 
thrush at the break of day—these were 
but portions of the inarticulate language 
now no longer known to us. What 
was any human being to make of this 
rambling nonsense ? 

It all came of the dress-coat, and of 
his childish vanity in his white wrist- 
bands. It was the occasion on which 
he had ceremoniously dressed for dinner; 
and Violet had come over; and he was 
as proud of his high and stiff collar and of 
his white neck-tie as if they had been 
the ribbon and star of a royal order. 
And then they were all going off the 
next morning—Miss North included— 
to a strange little place on the southern 
side of the Isle of Wight ; and he had 
gone “clean daft” with the delight of 
expectation. There was nothing sacred 
from his mischievous fancy. He would 
have made fun of a bishop. In fact, he 
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did ; for, happening to talk of inarticu- 
late language, he described having seen, 
‘the other day,” in Buckingham Palace 
Road, a bishop who was looking at some 
china in a shop window ; and he went 
on to declare how a young person driv- 
ing a perambulator, and too earnestly 
occupied with a sentry on the other side 
of the road, incontinently drove that 
perambulator right on to the carefully- 
swathed toes of the bishop ; and then 
he devoted himself to analysing the 
awful language which he saw on the 
afflicted man’s face. 

“But, uncle,” said Amy Warrener, 
with the delightful freshness of fifteen, 
“how could you see anybody in Buck- 
ingham Palace Road the other day, when 
you haven’t been out of the house 
for months ?” 

‘** How ?” said he, not a whit abashed 
—‘ how could I see him? I don’t know, 
but I tell you I did see him. With my 
eyes, of course.” 

Pt lost his temper, however, after 

“ To-morrow,” he was saying, “I bid 
good-bye to my doctor. I bear him no 
malice: may he long be spared from 
having to meet in the next world the 
people he sent there before him! But 
look here, Violet—to-morrow evening 
we shall be rree !—and we shall cele- 
brate our freedom, and our first glimpse 
of a sea-shore, in Scotch whisky—in 
hot Scotch whisky—in Scotch whisky 
with the boilingest of boiling water 
just caught at the proper point of cool- 
ing. You don’t know that point; I 
will teach you: it is perfection. Don’t 
you know that we have just caught 
the cooling point of the earth—just that 
point in its transition from being a 
molten mass to its becoming a chilled 
and played-out stone that admits of our 
living ” 

“ But, uncle,” said Amy, “I thought 
the earth used to be far colder then it is 
now. Remember the glacial period,” 
added this profound student of physics. 

This was too much. 

“Dear, dear me!” he exclaimed. 
“ Am I to be brought up at every second 
by a pert school-girl when I am ex- 





pounding the mysteries of life? What 
have your twopenny-halfpenny science 
primers to do with the grand secret of 
ioddy? I tell you we must CATCH IT ar 
THE COOLING POINT; and then, Violet 
—for you are a respectful and attentive 
student—if the evening is fine, and the 
air warm, and the windows open and 
looking out to the south—do you think 
the doctor could object to that one first, 
faint trial of a cigarette, just to make us 
think we are up again in the August 
nights—off Jsle Ornsay—with Alec up at 
the bow singing that hideous and melan- 
choly song of his, and the Sea-Pyot 
slowly creeping along by the black 
islands——” 

She did not answer at all; but fora 
brief moment her lip trembled. Amid 
all this merriment she had sate witha 
troubled face, and with a sore and heavy 
heart. She had seen in it but a pathetic 
bravado.. He would drink Scotch 
whisky—he would once more light a 
cigarette—merely to assure her that he 
was getting thoroughly well again ; hus 
laughter, his jokes, his wild sallies were 
all meant, and she knew it,\to give her 
strength of heart and cheerfulness. She 
sate and listened, with her eyes cast 
down. When she heard him talk lightly 
and playfully of all that he meant to do 
her heart throbbed, and she dared not 
lift her eyes to his face, lest they should 
suddenly reveal to him that awful con- 
flict within of wild, and piteous, and 
agonising doubt. 

Then that reference to their wander- 
ings in the northern seas—he did no 
know how she trembled as he spoke. 
Ske could never even think of tha 
strange time she had spent up there, 
and of the terrible things that had come 
of it, without a shudder. If she could 
have cut it out of her life and memory 
altogether, that would have been well; 
but how could she forget the agony of 
that awful farewell, the sense of utter 
loneliness with which she saw the shores 
recede, the conviction then borne m 
upon her—and never wholly eradicated 
from her mind—that some mysterious 
doom had overtaken her, from which 
there was no escape. The influence of 
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that time, and of the time that succeeded 
it, still dwelt upon her, and over- 
shadowed her with its gloom. She had 
almost lost the instinct of hope. She 
never doubted, when they carried young 
Dowse into that silent room, but that he 
would die ; was it not her province to 
bring misery to all who were associated 
with her? And she had got so recon- 
ciled to this notion that she did not 
argue the matter with herself; she had, 
for example, no sense of bitterness in 
contrasting this apparent “destiny” of 
hers with the most deeply-rooted feeling 
in her heart—namely, a perfectly honest 
readiness to give up her own life if only 
that could secure the happiness of those 
she loved. She did not even feel in- 
jured because this was impossible. 
Things were so; and she accepted 
them. 

But sometimes, in the darkness of 
her room, in the silence of the night- 
time, when her heart seemed to be 
literally breaking with its conflict of 
anxious love and returning despair, 
some wild notion of propitiation— 
doubtless derived from ancient legends 
—would flash across her mind ; and she 
would cry in her agony, “‘ If one must be 
taken, let it be me! The world cares 
for him: what am I?” If she could 
only go out into the open place of the 
city, and bare her bosom to the knife of 
the priest, and call on the people to 
see how she had saved the life of her 
beloved: surely that would be to die 
happy. What she had done, now that 
she came to look back over it, seemed 
but too poor an expression of her great 
love and admiration. What mattered 
it that a girl should give up her friends 
and her home? Her life—her very 
life—that was what she desired, when 
these wild fancies possessed her, to 
surrender freely, if only she could 
know that she was rescuing him from 
the awful portals that her despairing 
dread saw open before him, and was 
giving him back—as she bade him a 
last farewell—to health, and joy, and 
the comfort of many friends. 

With other wrestlings in spirit, far 
more eager and real than these mere 


fancies derived from myths, it is not 
within the province of the present 
writer to deal; they are not for the 
house-tops or the marketplaces. But 
it may be said that in all directions the 
gloomy influences of that past time 
pursued her; wherever she went she 
was haunted by a morbid fear that all 
her resolute will could not shake off. 
Where, for example, could she go for 
sweeter consolation, for more cheering 
solace, than to the simple and reassur- 
ing services of the Church?—but before 
she entered, eager to hear words of 
hope and strengthening, there was the 
graveyard to pass through, with the 
misery of generations recorded on its 
melancholy stones. 


CHAPTER XLYV. 
“0 GENTLE WIND THAT BLOWETH SOUTH.” 


Bur if this girl, partly through her 
great and yearning love, and partly 
through the overshadowing of her past 
sufferings, was haunted by a mysterious 
dread, that was not the prevailing 
feeling within this small household 
which was now pulling itself together 
for a flight to the south. Even she 
caught something of the brisk and 
cheerful spirit awakened by all the 
bustle of departure; and when her 
father, who had come to London Bridge 
Station to see the whole of them off, 
noticed the business-like fashion in 
which she ordered everybody about, so 
that the invalid should have his small- 
est comforts attended to, he could not 
help saying, with a laungh— 

“Well, Violet, this is better than 
starting for America all by yourself, 
isn’t it? But I don’t think you would 
have been much put out by that 
either.” 

A smart young man came up, and 
was for entering the carriage. 

“T beg your pardon,” said she, 
respectfully but firmly. ‘ This carriage 
is reserved,” 

The young man looked at both 
windows, 

“T don’t see that it is,” he retorted 
coolly. 
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He took hold of the handle of the 
door, when she immediately rose and 
stood before him, an awful politeness 
and decorum on her face, but the fire 
of Briinhilde the warrior-maiden in her 
eyes. 

“You will please call the guard 
before coming in here. The carriage is 
reserved,” 

At this moment her father came 
forward—not a little inclined to laugh : 

“I beg your pardon, sir; but the 
carriage is really reserved. There was 
a written paper put up—it has fallen 
down, I suppose—there it is.” 

So the smart young man went away ; 
but was it fair, after this notable victory, 
that they should all begin to make fun 
of her fierce and majestic bearing, and 
that the very person for whose sake 
she had confronted the enemy should 
begin to make ridiculous rhymes about 
her, such as these— 


* Then out spake Violet Northimus— 
Of Euston Square was she— 
‘Lo, I will stand at thy right hand, 
And guard the door with thee !’” 


Violet Northimus did not reply. She 
wore the modesty of a victor. She was 
ready at any moment to meet six 
hundred such as he; and she was not 
to be put out, after the discomfiture of 
her enemy, by a joke. 

Then they slowly rolled and grated 
out of the station; and by and by the 
swinging pace increased; and they 
were out in the clearer light and the 
fresher air, with a windy April sky 
showing flashes of blue from time to 
time. They went down through a 
succession of thoroughly Faglish-look- 
ing landscapes—quiet valleys with 
ted-tiled cottages in them, bare heights 
green with the young corn, long 
stretches of brown and almost leafless 
woods, with the rough banks outside 
all starred with the pale, clear prim- 
rose. There was one in that carriage 
who had had no lack of flowers that 
spring—flowers brought by many a 
kindly hand to brighten the look of 
the sick-room ; but surely it was some- 
thing more wonderful to see the flowers 
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themselves, growing here in this actual 
and outside world, which had been to 
him for many a weary week but a 
dimly-imagined dreamland. There were 
primroses under the hedges ; primroses 
along the high banks; primroses 
shining pale and clear within the leaf- 
less woods, among the russet leaves of 
the previous autumn. And then the 
life and motion of the sky: the south- 
westerly winds; the black and lower- 
ing clouds suddenly followed by a wild 
and dazzling gleam of sunlight; the 
greys and purples flying on, and leay- 
ing behind them a welcome expanse of 
shining April blue. 

The day was certainly squally 
enough, and might turn to showers: 
but the gusts of wind that blew through 
the carriage were singularly sweet and 
mild ; and again and again Mr. Drum- 
mond, who had been raised by all this 
new life and light into the very highest 
spirits, declared with much solemnity 
that he could already detect the smeil 
of the salt-sea air. They had their 
quarrels, of course. It pleased a certain 
young lady to treat the south coast of 
England with much supercilious con- 
tempt ; you would have imagined from 
her talk that there was something 
criminal in one’s living even within 
twenty miles of the bleak downs, 
the shabby precipices, and the muddy 
sea which, according to her, were the 
only recognisable features of our south- 
ern shores. She would not admit 
indeed that there was any sea at all 
there; there was only churned chalk. 
Was it fair to say, even under the 
exasperation of continual goading, that 
the Isle of Wight was only a trumpery 
toy-shop ; that its “scenery” was fitly 
adorned with bazaars for the sale of 
sham jewellery; that its amusements 
were on a par with those of Rosherville 
Gardens ; that its rocks were made of 
mud and its sea of powdered lime ? 

“ By Heavens!” exclaimed her anta- 
gonist, “I will stand this no longer. I 
will call upon Neptune to raise such a 
storm in the Solent as shall convince 
you that there is quite enough sea sur- 
rounding that pearl of islands, that 


































paradise, that world’s wonder we are 
going to visit——” 

“Yes, I have no doubt,” said she, 
with sweet sarcasm, “‘ that if you stirred 
the Solent with a teaspoon, you would 
frighten the yachtsmen there out of 
their wits x 

“Oh, Violet,” cried another young 
lady, “‘ you know you were dreadfully 
frightened that night in Tobermory Bay, 
when the equinoctial gales caught us, 
and the men were tramping overhead all 
night long P 

“T should be more frightened down 
here,” was the retort, “ because, if we 
were driven ashore, I should be choked 
first and drowned afterwards. Fancy 
going out of the world with a taste of 
chalk in your mouth. % 

Well, at this moment the fierce dis- 
cussion was stopped by the arrival of 
the train at Portsmouth; but here a 
very singular incident occurred. Violet 
was the first to step out on to the plat- 
form. 

“You have a tramway-car that goes 
down to the pier, have you not?” she 
asked of the guard. 

“ Ain’t going to-day, miss,” was the 
answer. “Boats can’t come in to 
Southsea—the sea is very high. You'll 
have to go to Portsea, miss—-—” 

Now what was this man’s amazement 
on seeing this young lady suddenly 
burst out laughing, as she turned and 
looked into the carriage. 

“Did you hear tbat?” she cried. 
‘The Solent is raging! They can't 
come near Southsea! Don’t you think, 
Mrs. Warrener, that it will be very 
dangerous to go to Portsea ?” 

“Ti tell you what it is,” said Mrs. 
Warrener, with a malicious smile, “ if 
a certain young lady I know were to be 
ill in crossing, she would be a good 
deal more civil to her native country 
when she reached the other side.” 

But in good truth, when they got 
down to Portsea there was a pretty stiff 
breeze blowing ; and the walk out on 
the long pier was not a little trying to 
an invalid who had but lately recovered 
the use of his limbs. The small steamer, 
too, was tossing about considerably at 
her moorings; and. Violet pretended 
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to be greatly alarmed because she did 
not see half-a-dozen lifeboats on board. 
Then the word was given ; the cables 
thrown off; and presently the tiny 
steamer was running out to the windy 
and grey-green sea, the waves of which 
not unfrequently sent a shower of spray 
across her decks. The small party of 
voyagers crouched behind the funnel, 
and were well out of the water’s way. 

* Look there now,” cried Mr. Drum- 
mond, suddenly pointing to a large bird 
that was flying by, high up in the air, 
about'a quarter of a mile off, “do you 
see that? Do you know what that is? 
That is a wild goose, a grey lag, that 
has been driven in by bad weather: 
now can you say we have no waves, and 
winds, and sea in the south?” 

Miss Violet was not daunted. 

“Perhaps it is a goose,” she said, 
coolly. ‘I never saw but one flying— 
you remember you shot it. What farm- 
yard has this one left?” 

“Oh, for shame, Violet,” Mrs. 
Warrener called out, “to rake up old 
stories !” 

She was punished for it. The in- 
sulted sportsman was casting about for 
the cruellest retort he could think of, 
when, as it happened, Miss Violet 
bethought her of looking round the 
corner of the boiler to see whether they 
were getting near Ryde; and at the 
same moment it also happened that a 
heavy wave, striking the bows of the 
steamer, sent a heap of water whirling 
down between the paddle-box and the 
funnel, which caught the young lady on 
the face with a crack like a whip. As 
to the shout of laughter which then 
greeted her, that small party of folks 
had heard nothing like it for many a 
day. There was salt-water dripping 
from her hair ; salt-water in her eyes ; 
salt-water running down her tingling 
and laughing cheeks ; and she richly 
deserved to be asked, as she was im- 
mediately asked, whether the Solent 
was compounded of water and marl or 
water and chalk, and which brand she 
preferred. 

Was it the balmy southern air that 
tempered the vehemence of these 
wanderers as they made their way 
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across the island, and, getting into a 
carriage at Ventnor, proceeded to drive 
along the Undercliff? There was a 
great quiet prevailing along these 
southern shores. They drove by under- 
neath the tall and crumbling precipices, 
with wood-pigeons suddenly shooting 
out from the clefts, and jackdaws wheel- 
ing about far up in the blue. They 
passed by sheltered woods, bestarred 
with anemones and primroses, and 
showing here and there the purple of 
the as yet halfopened hyacinth; they 
passed by lush meadows, all ablaze with 
the golden yellow of the celandine and 
the purple of the ground ivy; they 
passed by the broken, picturesque banks 
where the tender blue of the speedwell 
was Visible from time to time, with the 
white glimmer of the starwort. And 
then all this time they had on their 
left a gleaming and wind-driven sea, 
full of motion, and ligkt, and colour, 
and showing the hurrying shadows of 
the flying clouds. 

At last, far away, secluded, and quiet, 
they came to a quaint little inn, placed 


high over the sea, and surrounded by 


sheltering woods and hedges. The sun 
lay warm on the smooth green lawn in 
front, where the daisies grew. There 
were dark shadows —almost black 
shadows—along the encircling hedge, 
and under the cedars; but these only 
showed the more brilliantly the silver 
lighting of the restless, whirling, wind- 
swept sea beyond. It was a picturesque 
little house, with its long veranda half- 
smothered in ivy and rose-bushes now 
in bud ; with its tangled garden about, 
green with young hawthorn and 
sweetened by the perfume of the lilacs ; 
with its patches of uncut grass, where 
the yellow cowslips drooped. There 
was an air of dreamy repose about the 
place ; even that whirling and silvery 
grey sea produced no sound; here the 
winds were stilled, and the black 
shadows of the trees on that smooth 
green lawn only moved with the imper- 
ceptible moving of the sun. 

Violet went up stairs and into her 
room, alone ; she threw open the small 
casements, and stood there, looking out 
with a somewhat vague and distant look. 
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There was no mischief now in those 
dark and tender eyes ; there was rather 
an anxious and wistful questioning. 
And her heart seemed to go out from 
her to implore these gentle winds, and 
the soft colours of the sea, and the 
dreamy stillness of the woods, that now 
they should, if ever that was possible 
to them, bring all their sweet and cura- 
tive influences to bear on him who had 
come amongst them. Now, if ever! 
Surely the favourable skies would heed, 
and the secret healing of the woods would 
hear, and the bountiful life-giving sea 
winds would bestir to her prayer !— 
surely it was not too late! 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
HOPE'S WINGS. 


Tue long journey had taxed his return- 
ing strength to the utmost, and for the 
remainder of that day he looked worm 
and fatigued ; but on the next morning 
he was in the best of spirits, and 
nothing would do but that they should 
at once set out on their explorations. 

“ Why not rest here?” said Violet. 

They were sitting in the shade of 
their morning room, the French win- 
dows wide open, the pillars and roof of 
the veranda outside framing in a picture 
of glowing sunlight and green vegeta 
tion, with glimpses of the silvery white 
sea beyond. 

“Why not rest here?” she said; 
“ what is the use of driving about to see 
bare downs, and little holes in the mud 
that they call chasms, and waterfalls 
that are turned on from the kitchen of 
the hotel above? That is what they 
consider scenery in the Isle of Wight; 
and then, before you can see it, you 
must buy a glass brooch or a china 
doll.” 

The fact is, he did not himself parti- 
cularly care about these excursions, but 
he was afraid of the place becoming 
tiresome and monotonous to one whom 
he would insist on regarding as a visitor. 
She, on the other hand, affected a pro 
found contempt for the sufficiently 
pleasant places about the Isle of Wight 
for the very purpose of inducing him 
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to rest in the still seclusion of this 
retreat they had chosen. But here 
was the carriage at the door. 

“Violet,” said Amy Warrener, as 
they were leisurely driving along the 
quiet ways, under the crumbling grey 
cliffs, where the jackdaws were flying, 
“ where shall we go for a climb? Don’t 
you think we might come upon another 
Mount Glorioso ?” 

“No,” said the girl, rather absently, 
“I don’t think we shall see another 
Mount Glorioso soon again.” 

“Not this autumn?” cried Mr. 
Drummond, cheerfully; “not this 
suramer?—for why should we wait 
for the autumn? Violet, I have the 
most serious projects with regard to the 
whole of us. It is high time that I set 
about recognising the ends of existence ; 
that is to say, before I die I must have 
a house in Bayswater and two thousand 
ayear. All nice novels end that way. 
Now, in order that we shall all reach 
this earthly paradise, what is to be 
done? I have two projects. A pub- 
lisher—the first wise man of his race 
—I will write an epitaph for him quite 
different from my universal epitaph— 
this shrewd and crafty person, deter- 
mined to rescue at least one mute, 
inglorious Milton from neglect, has 
written to me. There! He has read 
my article on “The Astronomical 
Theory with regard to the Early 
Religions”; he has perceived the 
profound wisdom, the research, the 
illuminating genius of that work— 
by the way, I don’t think I ever fully 
explained to you my notions on that 
subject ¢” 

“Oh, no, please don’t,” said Violet, 
meekly. “ What does the publisher 
say?” 

“Do you see the mean, practical, 
commercial spirit of these women?” 
he said, apparently addressing himself ; 
“it is only the money they think of. 
They don’t want to be instructed !” 

“T know the article well enough,” 
said Violet, blushing hotly; “I read 
it—I—I saw it advertised, and bought 
the review, when I hadn’t much money 
to spend on such things.” 

“Did you, Violet?” said he, for- 
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getting for a moment his nonsense. 
Then he continued: “The publisher 
thinks that with some padding of a 
general and attractive nature, the sub- 
ject might be made into a book. Why, 
therefore, should not our fortune be 
made at once, and the gates of Bays- 
water thrown open to the Peri? I do 
believe I could make an interesting 
book. I will throw in a lot of Irish 
anecdotes. I wonder if I could have 
it illustrated with pictures of ‘ Charles 
the First in Prison,’ the ‘Dying In- 
fant,’ ‘The Sailor’s Adieu,’ and some 
such popular things !” 

“I think,” said Violet, humbly, “we 
might go on to the other project.” 

“ Ah,” said he, thoughtfully, “ that 
requires time and silence first. I must 
have the inspiration of the mountains 
before I can resolve it. Do you know 
what it is?” 

“ Not yet.” 

“It is the utilising of a great natural 
force. That is what all science is try- 
ing to do now; and here is one of the 
mightiest forces in nature of which 
nothing is made, unless it be that a 
few barges get floated up and down our 
rivers. Do you see? ‘The great mass 
of tidal force, absolutely irresistible in 
its strength, punctual as the clock 
itself, always to be calculated on, why 
should this great natural engine remain 
unused ?” 

“But then, uncle,” said a certain 
young lady, “if you made the tide 
drive machinery at one time of the 
day, you would have to turn the house 
round to let it drive it again as it was 
going back.” 

“ Child, child!” said the inventor, 
peevishly, “ why do you tack on these 
petty details to my grand conception ? 
It is the idea I want to sell; other 
people can use it. Now, will the 
Government grant me a patent?” 

“ Certainly,” said Violet. 

“ What royalty on all work executed 
by utilising the tidal currents?” 

“ A million per cent.” 

“ How much will that bring in?” 

“Three millions a minute !” 

“Ah,” said he, sinking back with a 
sigh, “we have then reached the goal 
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at last. Bayswater, we approach you. 
Shall the brougham be bottle-green or 
coffee-coloured #” 

“A brougham !” cried Violet ; *‘ no 
—a barge of white and gold, with 
crimson satin sails, and oars of bronze, 
towed by a company of snow-white 
swans——” 

“ Or mer, Ts—— 

“ And floating through the canals of 
claret which we shall set flowing in the 
streets. Then the Lord Mayor and the 
Corporation will come to meet you, and 
you will get the freedom of the city 
presented in a gold snuff-box. As for 
Buckingham Palace—well, a baronetcy 
would be a nice thing.” 

“A baronetcy! Three millions a 
year and only a baronet! By the 
monuments of Westminster Abbey, I 
will become a duke and an archbishop 
rolled into one, and have the right of 
sending fifteen people a day to be be- 
headed at the Tower.” 

“Oh, not that, uncle!” 

“ And why not?” 

** Because there wouldn’t be any pub- 
lishers at the end of the year” 

“And here we are at Black Gang 
Chine !” 

Violet would not go down. She 
positively refused to go down. She 
called the place Black Gang Sham, 
and hoped they were pouring enough 
water down the kitchen-pipe of the 
hotel to make a foaming cataract. But 
she begged Mrs. Warrener and Amy, 
who had not seen the place, to go 
down, while she remained in the car- 
riage with Mr. Drummond. So these 
two disappeared into the bazaar. 

“You are not really going to Scot- 
land, are you?” she said, simply, her 
head cast down. 

“I have been thinking of it,” he 
answered ; “ why not!” 

“The air here is very sweet and 
soft,” she said, in a hesitating way ; 
*‘of course, I know the climate on the 
west coast of Scotland is very mild, 
and you would get the mountain air 
as well as the sea air; but don’t you 
think the storms, the gales that blow 
in the spring——” 

“Ob,” said he, cheerfully, ‘I shall 
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never be pulled together till I get up 
to the north, I know that. I may 
have to remain here till I get stronger, 
but by and by I hope we shall all go 
up to Scotland together, and that long 
before the shooting begins.” 

“T_T am afraid,” said she, “that I 
shall not be of the party.” 

“You? Not you?” he cried; “ you 
are not going to leave us, Violet, just 
after we have found you?” 

He took her hand, but she still 
averted her eyes. 

“J half promised,” she said, “to 
spend some time with Mr. and Mrs. 
Dowse. They are very lonely. They 
think they have a claim on me, and 
they have been very kind.” 

“ You are not going to Mr. and Mrs. 
Dowse, Violet,” said he, promptly. “I 
pity the poor people, but we have a 
prior claim on you, and we mean to 
insist on it. What, just after all this 
grief of separation, you would go away 
from us again? No, no! I tell you, 
Violet, we shall never find you your 
real self until you have been braced up 
by the sea-breezes, I mean the real 
sea-breezes. You want a scamper 
among the heather, I can see that; 
for I have been watching you of late, 
and you are not up to the right mark. 
The sooner we all go the better. Do 
you understand that?” 

He had been talking lightly and 
cheerfully, not caring who overheard. 
She, on the other hand, was anxious 
and embarrassed, not daring to utter 
what was on her mind. At last she 
said—— 

* Will you get down for a minute or 
two, and walk along the road? It is 
very sheltered here, and the sun is 
warm.” 

He did so, and she took his arm, 
and they walked ‘away apart in the 
suplight and silence. When they had 
gone some distance she stopped and 
said, in a low and earnest voice— 

* Don’t you know why I cannot go 
to the Highlands with you? It would 
kill me. How could I go back to all 


those places ?” 
“T understand that well enough, 
Violet,” said he, gently, “ but don’t you 




















think you ought to go for the very pur- 
pose of conquering that feeling? There 
is nothing in that part of the country 
to inspire you with dread. You would 
see it all again in its accustomed light.” 

She shook her head. 

“Very well, then,” said he, for he 
was determined not to let these gloomy 
impressions of the girl overcome him ; 
“if not there, somewhere else. We are 
not tied to Castle Bandbox. There is 
plenty of space about the West High- 
lands, or about the Central Highlands 
for the matter of that. Shall we try to 
get some lodging in an inn or farmhouse 
about the Moor of Rannoch? Or will 
you try the islands—Jura, or Islay, or 
Mull?” 

She did not answer; she seemed to 
be in a dream. 

“Shall I tell you, Violet,” he con- 
tinued, gravely and gently, “why I want 
you tocome with us? I am anxious 
that you and I should be together as 
long—as long as that is possible. One 
never knows what may happen, and 
lately—well, we need not speak of it, 
but I don’t wish us to be parted, 
Violet.” 

She burst into a violent fit of crying 
and sobbing. She had been struggling 
bravely to repress this gathering emo- 
tion; but his direct reference to the 
very thought that was overshadowing 
her mind was too much for her. And 
along with this wild grief came as keen 
remorse, for was this the conduct re- 
quired of an attendant upon an invalid ? 

“You must forgive me,” she sobbed. 
“TI don’t know what it is—I have been 
very nervous of late—and—and——” 

“There is nothing to cry about, 
Violet,” said he, gently; “what is to 
be, is to be ; you have not lost your old 
Only let us be together while 


“Oh, my love, my love!” she sud- 
denly cried, taking his hand in both of 
hers, and looking up to him with her 
piteous, tear-dimmed eyes, “we will 
always be together! What is it that 


you say ’—what is it that you mean? 
Not that you are going away without 


“ * Ihave courage for anything but 
tt. 


It does not matter what comes, 
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only that I must go with you—we two 
together !” 

“Hush, hush, Violet,” said he, sooth- 
ingly, for he saw that the girl was really 
beside herself with grief and apprehen- 
sion. ‘Come, this is not like the brave 
Violet of old. I thought there was 
nothing in all the world you were afraid 
to face. Look up, now.” 

She released his hand, and a strange 
expression came over her face. That 
wild outburst had been an involuntary 
confession ; now a great fear and shame 
filled her heart that she should have 
been betrayed into it, and in a despair- 
ing, pathetic fashion she tried to explain 
away her words. 

“ We shall be together, shall we not?” 
she said, with an affected cheerfulness, 
though she was still crying gently. “It 
does not matter what part of the High- 
lands you go to—I will go with you. I 
must write and explain to Mrs. Dowse. 
It would be a pity that we should sepa- 
rate so soon, after that long time, would 
it not? And then the brisk air of the 
hills, and of the yachting, will be better 
for you than the hot summer here, won’t 
it? And I am sure you will get very 
well there ; that is just the place for 
you to get strong ; and when the time 
for the shooting comes, we shall all go 
out, as we used to do, to see you miss- 
ing every bird that gets up.” 

She tried to smile, but did not succeed 
very well. 

“ And really it does not matter to me 
so very much what part we go to, for, 
as you say, one ought to conquer these 
feelings, and if you prefer Castle Band- 
box, I will go there, too—that is, I shall 
be very proud to go if I am not in the 
way. And you know I am the only 
one who can make cartridges for you.” 

“TI don’t think I shall trouble the 
cartridges very much,” said he, glad to 
think she was becoming more cheerful. 

“Indeed,” she continued, “I don’t 
know what would have become of your 
gun if I had not looked after it, for you 
only half cleaned it, and old Peter would 
not touch it, and the way the sea air 
rusted the varrels was quite remarkable. 
Will you have No. 3 or No. 4 shot this 
year for the sea birds ?” 
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“ Well,” he answered, gravely, “ you 
see we shall have no yacht this year, and 
probably no chances of wild duck at all ; 
and it would scarcely be worth while to 
make cartridges merely to fire away at 
these harmless and useless sea pyots and 
things of that sort.” 

“Oh, but my papa could easily get 
us a yacht,” she said, promptly ; “ he 
would be delighted—I know he would 
be delighted. And I have been told 
you can get a small yacht for about 40/. 
a month, crew and everything included, 
and what is that? Indeed, I think it is 
quite necessary you should have a yacht.” 

“Forty pounds,” said he, “I think 
we could manage that. But then we 
should deduct something from the wages 
of the crew on the strength of our taking 
our own cook with us. Do you remem- 
ber that cook? She had a wonderful 
trick of making apricot-jam puddings ; 
how the dickens she managed to get so 
much jam crammed in I never could 
make out. She was just about as good 
at that as at making cartridges. Did 
you ever hear of that cook?” 

By this time they had walked gently 
back to the carriage, and now Mrs. 
Warrener and her daughter made their 
appearance. The elder woman noticed 
something strange about Violet’s expres- 
sion, but she did not speak of it, for 
surely the girl was happy enough! She 
was, indeed, quite merry. She told 
Mrs. Warrener she was ready to go with 
them to the Highlands whenever they 
chose. She proposed that this time they 
should go up the Caledonian Canal, and 
go down by Loch Maree, and then go 
out and visit the western isles. She 
said the sooner they went the better ; 
they would get all the beautiful summer 
of the north; it was only the autumn 
tourists who complained of the rain of 
the Highlands. 

“ But we had little rain last autumn,” 
said Mrs. Warrener. 

“Oh, very little indeed,” said Violet, 
quite brightly; “we had charming 
weather all through. I never enjoyed 
myself anywhere so much. I think the 
sooner your brother gets up to the 
Highlands the better ; it will do him a 
world of good.” 


CHAPTER XLVII. 
DU SCHMERZENSREICHE ! 


So the long, silent, sunlit days passed, 
and it seemed to the three patient 
watchers that the object of their care 
was slowly recovering health and 
strength. But if they were all willing 
and eager to wait on him, it was Violet 
who was his constant companion and 
friend, his devoted attendant, his hun. 
ble scholar. Sometimes when Mn, 
Warrener’s heart grew sore within her 
to think of the wrong that had been 
wrought in the past, the tender little 
woman tried to solace herself somewhat 
by regarding these two as they now sate 
together—he the whimsical, affection- 
ate, playful, and kindly master, she the 
meek pupil and disciple, forgetting all 
the proud dignity of her maidenhood, 
her fire, and audacity, and independ. 
ence, in the humility and self-surrender 
of her love. Surely, she thought, this 
time was making up for much of the 
past. And if all went well now, what 
had they to look forward to but a still 
closer companionship, in which the 
proud, and loyal, and fearless girl would 
become the tender and obedient wife! 
There was no jealousy in the nature of 
this woman. She would have laughed 
with joy if she could have heard their 
marriage bells. 

And Violet, too, when the sun lay 
warm on the daisies and cowslips, when 
the sweet winds blew the scent of the 
lilacs about, and when her master and 
teacher grew strong enough to walk with 
her along the quiet woodland ways, how 
could she fail to pick up some measure 
of cheerfulness and hope. It almost 
seemed as if she had dropped into 4 
new world; and it was a beautiful 
world, full of tenderness, and laughter, 
and sunshine. ‘Henceforth there was 
to be no more George Miller to bother 
her ; he had gone clean out of existence 
as far as she was concerned ; there was 
no more skirmishing with Lady North; 
even the poor Dowses, with their piteous 
loneliness and solemn house, were 
almost forgotten. Here was her whole 
world. And when she noticed the in 
creasing distances that he walked, and 














the brighter look of his faee, and the 
wing courage and carelessness of his 
habits, then indeed the world became a 









assed, Bi eautiful world to her, and she was 
patient BF most inclined to fall in love with those 
T care § whirling and gleaming southern seas. 

— It was in the black night time, when 
Viole all the household. but herself were 





asleep, that she paid the penalty of 
these transient joys. Haunted by the 





n and 





| = one terrible fear, she could gain no 
3 ~~ rest ; it was in vain that she tried to 
bee reason with herself; her imagination 
ij D & was like some hideous fiend continually 
r little whispering to her ear. Then she had 
1ewhat Boo friend with whom to share those 
~~ sate B terrible doubts ; she dared not mention 
a them to any human soul. Why should 
- she disturb the gentle confidence of his 
we sister and her daughter? She could not 
: i make them miserable merely to lift 
epen¢ @ from her own mind a portion of its 
tender @ anxiety. She could only lie awake, 
* r night after night, and rack her brain 
of the B with a thousand gloomy forebodings. 
f = She recalled certain phrases he had 
h - used in moments of pathetic confidence. 
' rr She recalled the quick look of pain with 
wit which he sometimes paused in the 
th ‘f middle of his speech, the almost invol- 
on a untary raising of the hand to the region 
a » & of the heart, the passing pallor of the 
their face. Had they seen none of those 
la things? Had they no wild, despairing 
un . T § thoughts about them? Was it possible 
, : . they could go peacefully to sleep with 
des be this dread thing hanging over them, 
“i with with a chance of awaking to a day of 
h bitter anguish and wild heart-broken 
y8, DOW & farewell? This cruel anxiety, kept all 
pen to herself, was killing the girl. She 
almost § grew restless and feverish ; sometimes 
er she sate up half the nightat the window 
we listening to the moaning of the dark sea 
ughtet, # outside ; she became languid during the 
pe: day, pale, and distraite. But it was not 
bother @ to last long. 
istence _ One evening these two were together 
nN, a in the small parlour, he lying down, she 
orth; sitting near him with a book in her 
piteou’ hand.) The French windows were 
: be open ; they could hear Mrs. Warrener 
a o” | and her daughter talking in the garden. 
~y nd And, strangely enough, the sick man’s 
» ane} thoughts were once more turned to the 
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far Highlands, and to their life among 
the hills, and the pleasant merry-making 
on board the Sea-Pyot. 

“ The air of this place does not agree 
with you at all, Violet,” he was saying. 
“ You are not looking nearly so well as 
you did when we came down. You 
are the only one who has not benefited 
by the change. Now that won’t do; 
we cannot havea succession of invalids 
—a Greek frieze of patients, all carry- 
ing phials of medicine. We must get 
off to the Highlands at once. What 
do you say—a furtnight hence ?” 

She knelt down beside him, and took 
his hand, and said in a low voice— 

“Do not be angry with me—it is 
very unreasonable, I know—but I have 
a strange dread of the Highlands, I 
have dreamt so often lately of being up 
there—and of being swept away on a 
dark sea—in the middle of the night.” 

She shuddered. He put his hand 
gently on her head. 

“There is no wonder you should 
dream of that,” he said with a smile. 
“That is only part of the story which 
you made us all believe. But we have 
got a brighter finish for it now. You 
have not been overwhelmed in that 
dark flood yet-——” 

He paused. 

“ Violet !—my love!” he suddenly 
cried. 

He let go her hand, and made a wild 
grasp at his left breast; his face grew 
white with pain. What made her in- 
stinctively throw her arms round him, 
with terror in her eyes ? 

“ Violet !—what is this?—kiss me!” 

It was but one second after that that 
a piercing shriek rang through the place. 
The girl had sprung up like a deer shot 
through the heart ; her eyes dilated, her 
face wild and pale. Mrs. Warrener 
came running in; but paused, and 
almost retreated in fear from the awful 
spectacle before her; for the girl still 
held the dead man’s hand, and she was 
laughing merrily. The dark sea that 
she had dreaded_had overtaken her at 
last. 


But one more scene—months after- 
wards. 


It is the breakfast-room in 
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Lady North’s house in Euston Square ; 
and Anatolia is sitting there alone. The 
door opens, and a tall young girl, dressed 
in a white morning costume comes 
silently in; there is a strange and 
piteous look of trouble in her dark 
eyes. Anatolia goes over to her, and 
takes her hand very tenderly, and leads 
her to the easy-chair she had herself 
just quitted. 

“There is not any letter yet?” she 
asks, having looked all round the table 
with a sad and wearied air. 

“ No, dear, not yet,” says Anatolia, 
who, unlovely though she may be, has 
a sympathetic heart ; and her lip trem- 
bles as she speaks. “You must be 
patient, Violet.” 

“Tt is another morning gone, and 
there is no letter, and I cannot under- 
stand it,” says the girl, apparently to 
herself, and then she begins to cry 
silently, while her half-sister goes to 
her, and puts her arm round her neck, 
and tries to soothe her. 

Lady North comes into the room. 
Some changes have happened within 
these few months ; it is “ Mother” and 
“ My child” now between the enemies 
of yore. And as she bids Violet good- 
morning, and gently kisses her, the girl 
renews her complaint. 

“‘ Mother, why do they keep back his 
letter? I know he must have written 
to me long ago; and I cannot go to 
him until I get the letter! and he will 
wonder why I am not coming. Morm- 
ing after morning I listen for the post- 
man—I can hear him in the street— 
from house to house—and they all get 
their letters, but I don’t get this one 
that is worth all the world tome. And 
I never neglected anything that he said 
—and I was always very obedient to 
him—and he will wonder now that I 
don’t go to him, and perhaps he will 
think that I am among my other friends 
now and have forgotten—No, he will 
not think that. I have not forgotten.” 

“My child, you must not vex your- 
self,” says Lady North with all the 
tenderness of which she is capable— 
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THE END. 








and Anatolia is bitterly crying all the 
while. “Itwill beall right. And you 
must not look sad to-day ; for you know 
Mrs. Warrener and your friend Amy 
are coming to see yo: 

She does not seem to pay much heed, 

“ Shall we go for the flowers to-day?” 
she asks, with her dark wet eyes raised 
for the first time. 

“ My darling, this is not the day we 
go for the flowers; that is to-morrow,” 

“ And what is the use of it?” she 
says, letting her head sink sadly again, 
“ Every time I go over to Nunhead | 
listen—all by myself—and I know he 
is not there at all. The flowers look 
pretty, because his name is over them; 
but he is not there at all—he is far 
away—and he was to send me a m 
—and every day I wait for it—and they 
keep the letter back. Mother, are all 
my dresses ready ?” 

* Yes, Violet.” 

“ You are quite sure?” 

“They are all ready, Violet; don't 
trouble about that.” 

“It is the white satin one he will 
like the best ; and he will be pleased 
that I am not in black like the others 
Mother, Mrs. Warrener and Amy surely 
cannot mean to come to the wedding 
in black ?” 

“Surely not, Violet! But come, dear, 
to your breakfast.” 

She took her place quite calmly and 
humbly ; but her mind was still wan 
dering towards that picture. 

“| hope they will strew the church 
yard with flowers as we pass through 
it—not for me, but for him, for he will 
be pleased with that ; and there is mor 
than all that is in the Prayer-book that 
I will promise to be to him, when we 
two are kneeling together. You ate 
quite sure, mother, that everything is 
ready ?” 

“ Everything, my darling.” 

“And you think the message from 
him will come soon now?” 

“] think it will come soon now, 
Violet,” was the answer, given with 
trembling lips. 




















Tue Life of Lord Shelburne, by Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice, of which the con- 
cluding volume has just made its appear- 
ance, has brought the latter end of the 
eighteenth century so prominently before 
the public that no apology is necessary 
for offering a slight sketch of one of Lord 
Shelburne’s greatest friends—Colonel 
Parré. In framing the following article 
much of the material has necessarily 
been drawn from the same sources with 
those of Lord Shelburne’s Life. The 
Grenville Correspondence, the Bedford 
Correspondence, the Chatham Corre- 
spondence, Walpole’s works, the Life of 
lord Rockingham, Bancroft’s History of 
America, the Parliamentary Debates, 
and numerous other books and pam- 
phlets bearing upon the history of the 
time have been consulted. The pas- 
sages relating to the communications 
which passed between Pitt and Bute 
are taken from the unpublished MS. 
of Sir Gilbert Elliot, who was on a 
confidential footing with both Pitt and 
Bute. What occurred on these occa- 
sions curiously evinces how little Bute’s 
professions were to be relied on. We 
may now turn to our narrative. 

Isaac Barré was born in Dublin in 
1726. His father, Peter Barré, and his 
nother, Miss Raboteau, were both natives 
of the district of Rochelle, and both had 
fled before that tempest of persecution 
which in 1685 completed the annibila- 
tion of French Protestantism. When 
the Edict of Nantes was revoked, when 
fertile districts and populous towns were 
converted into deserts, when oppressions 
equally cruel with and much less defen- 
sible than those of Titelmann or Tor- 
quemada had turned Languedoc into a 
waste, and had driven its wretched in- 
habitants to find a friendly shelter in 
the caves of the Pyrenees or the thickets 
of the Ardennes, they, with many of 
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their unfortunate 
refuge in Ireland. 

The escape of Miss Raboteau was not 
made without difficulty. Heavy penal- 
ties were placed upon emigration. Ships 
of war guarded the coast. Troops pa- 
trolled the frontier, and chains and the 
galleys were reserved for the fugitive. 
Miss Raboteau, in her home near Rochelle, 
was offered the alternative of marrying 
a Catholic gentleman for whom she did 
not care, or of life-long devotion to a 
religion which she detested. There was 
only one means of escape. Her uncle, 
who had some time before settled in Dub- 
lin as a merchant, was in the habit of 
paying occasional trading visits in his 
own vessel to Rochelle. His niece in- 
formed him of her miserable plight, and 
implored his assistance. He concealed 
her in Rochelle till the time for em- 
barkation drew nigh, and then, placing 
her in an empty cask, transported her 
on board his ship. In Dublin, whither 
he carried her, she married Peter Barré. 

Little is known of the early life of 
the Barrés. From the nature of their 
exile it is probable they were poor. It 
is stated that through the patronage 
of the Bishop of Clogher, whose child 
Mrs. Barré had nursed, they were estab. 
lished in a small grocer’s shop; but 
this account must be accepted with 
reserve, as it was made many years after- 
wards, when Barré’s first appearance on 
the political stage and his celebrated 
attack on Pitt might incline people to 
exaggerate his insignificance for the 
purpose of heightening his audacity. 

If Barré’s parents were poor, their 
means were at all events sufficient to 
afford their son a good education. He 
was sent to Trinity College, Dublin, 
where he became a scholar, and gradu- 
ated in 1745. The bar was the profession 
selected for him by his parents, Garrick, 


countrymen, took 
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charmed with displays of his acting, 
recommended the stage, and coupled 
the proposition with the liberal offer of 
a thousand a year. Barré himself chose 
the army. The war of the Austrian suc- 
cession was then raging on the Continent. 
As far as the English contingent was con- 
cerned, it had been carried on with uni- 
form want of success. Dissensions in the 
camp had already threatened the exist- 
ence of the army. Divisions in the 
cabinet precluded any hope that these 
dissensions would ever be entirely healed. 
But Barré’s nature was both ardent and 
sanguine, and he probably looked upona 
military career as the quickest road to 
fame. In1746 he received his commis- 
sion as an ensign in the 32nd regiment, 
then stationed in Flanders. 

The profession which Barré thus em- 
braced, and of which he was destined for 
many years to remain an active but un- 
distinguished member, was, during the 
middle of the last century, at its worst 
period. . Political corruption had sapped 
every branch and every rank of the ser- 
vice. Commissions, promotions, favours, 
were placed in one great mart, and sold 
to the highest political bidder. The dis- 
cipline of the army was sacrificed to the 
discipline of the House of Commons. 
For a young man like Barré, without 
means and without connections, to enter 
the army was simply to doom himself to 
years of mortification and disappoint- 
ment. 

The internal condition of the army was 
no better than its administration. Barré, 
like Wolfe, must often have abhorred the 
society into which he was cast. To the 
favoured few indeed many rewards were 
offered. There were perquisites the very 
names of which are now almost forgotten. 
There was nearly complete immunity 
from service. Many offigérs spent more 
time at Ranelagh than they did with 
their regiments. But to Barré, and men 
like Barré, who had no favours to receive, 
the army presented a very different as- 
pect. They had no society but that of 
their brother officers ; no reward but in 
the efficiency of their regiments. There 
was little in the officer of that day to 
recommend him. Ife was badly edu- 
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cated, very often profligate. He was th 
butt of satirists. Sometimes he wag, 
schoolboy, who staggered under the 
weight of his cockade, sometimes , 
shopman, attempting a military bluster, 
As for the discipline of the men, nothing 
could be worse. In the March of the 
Guards to Finchley, Hogarth has pr. 
sented to us the wildest scene of cop. 
fusion and licentiousness. 

Toa young and aspiring man like Bar: 
the first charms of such a profession must 


influence to command favour nor mean 
to purchase it, his future prospects must 
have appeared most disheartening. Itiy 
true that many of the statesmen of that 
and of a later time—Henry Pelham, 
Conway, Shelburne, the great Pitt him- 
self—were, or had been, soldiers, but 
these men were all favoured by political 
connegtion, and of political connectign 
Barré was entirely destitute. 

After protracted negotiations the war 
was concluded in 1748 by the peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, and with it disappearel 
Barré’s chance of snatching fame from 
any fortunate exploit. For nine year 
we now lose sight of him. We know 
that he spent part of that time with his 
regiment in Scotland and at Gibraltar, 
but of his manner of life we are entirely 
ignorant. Walpole asserts that he em- 
ployed the intervals of duty in assiduous 
study, and it is likely enough that this 
was the case, as no man could have ae- 
quired such a mastery of speaking, unles 
he had studied literature carefully, ani 
cultivated the art of composition. Itis 
not till 1757 that, as a volunteer in 
Wolfe’s regiment, on the expedition 
against Rochefort, he again comes pro 
minently before the eye. 

The years which followed the peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelle supplied many proof 
that it would not endure. British Indi: 
was attacked by Dupleix. The American 


England regarded these 


government. 
In 1754 Pelham died. 


signs with alarm. 
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Newcastle excluded Pitt from the ad- 
ministration. War with France broke 
out. Alarm became converted into a 
panic. The people trusted Pitt as much 
as they distrusted Newcastle. They de- 
termined to support Pitt. The history 
of the short but violent struggle which 
ensued is well known: how the king 
wavered, how Newcastle cringed, how 
Pitt, at first inexorable, at length bent, 
and how Fox, omitting -to calculate 
what had hardly before entered into the 
calculations of a minister, the power 
of public opinion, sank into a humble 
placeman. 

Pitt was the man who personified this 
revolution in popular power. The hope, 
theforce, and the enterprise of the nation 
looked to him for support. Pitt, and only 
Pitt, could save the country from what, 
to a people conscious of its own strength 
and its own resources, must have seemed 
a living death. While Newcastle was 
minister the most heroic efforts could be 
attended but by greater failure ; while 
his placemen filled the offices the most 
lavish grants would but accumulate their 
illicit treasure. The voice of virtue, 
which Pitt alone had raised, and which 
died without an echo on the level wilder- 
ness of official corruption, had found an 
answer in the hearts of the people. In 
June, 1757, he became to all intents and 
purposes prime minister. 

Pitt at once proceeded to take vigorous 
measures against France. First of all he 
organised an expedition against Roche- 
fort. As has already been said, Barré was 
attached to it in the capacity of a volun- 
tee. The expedition terminated in- 
gloriously ; but it marks the turning 
point in Barré’s life. The two men who 
did more for him than anybody else in 
the world were attached to the same 
regiment. Wolfe rescued him from ob- 
security after he had lingered a subaltern 
for eleven years. Shelburne in after 
life brought him into parliament, and 
became his patron and friend. 

Wolfe was the only officer whose 
conduct at Rochefort had made him 
conspicuous, Pitt, with his wonderful 
insight into character, selected him in 
the following year to accompany General 
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Amherst as brigadier in the expedition 
against Cape Breton. By the influence 
of Wolfe, Barré was also appointed to 
the same expedition as major of brigade, 
though Wolfe himself states that at that 
time he hardly knew Barré by sight, or 
had spoken ten words to him. Early 
in June the English fleet appeared off 
Louisburg. Louisburg was perhaps the 
most important French stronghold in 
America. It stood like a sentinel in 
the Atlantic to guard the maritime road 
to Canada, and was the first and strongest 
link of that chain of fortresses which 
had been destined to bind the rugged 
shores of the St. Lawrence with the 
sunny and fruitful regions of the Mis- 
sissippi. But the glory of France in 
America was setting, the days of her 
ambition were departed, and dreams of 
conquest and empire had passed into 
realities of bitterness and humiliation. 
A few forts, a few towns, a few citadels 
still acknowledged her sovereignty, but 
these, which had once been the guar- 
dians of her prosperity, were now left 
the fragments of her decay. Louisburg 
was doomed. Nothing could save it; 
neither the fogs which shrouded it, nor 
the iron barrier of rugged rocks which 
encircled it, nor the wall of felled pine- 
trees which hedged in the shore, and 
through whose branches the defenders 
poured a murderous fire. Nature and 
art failed to afford it protection, and 
Louisburg was compelled to capitulate. 
Fortune had destined that Barré 
should be a participator in the final 
subjugation of Canada. The capture of 
Louisburg was the first step towards its 
accomplishment, the second was the 
attack upon Quebec. In 1759 the ex- 
pedition under Wolfe was organised. 
Barré’s abilities had from the very first 
commanded the respect of Wolfe. Com- 
mon dangers and common successes had 
probably won his’ re Barré was 
appointed to thé expedition. The post 
of adjutant-genefal ‘was conferred upon 
him, with the rank df captain in the 
army. In June the fleet sailéd into 
the St. Lawrence under French ¢olours. 
Great was the exultation of the Cana- 
dians on beholding the friendly ensign. 
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The discovery of the deception over- 
whelmed them with grief. The whole 
province was in consternation. The 
zeal of religion, the fervour of patriot- 
ism, the ferocity of the savage, and the 
valour of a few veteran troops were 
arrayed under Montcalm to defend an 
impregnable city. The difficulties of 
the English appeared insurmountable. 
The charts of the St. Lawrence were 
imperfect ; its shoals intricate ; its 
storms destructive; its rapid current 
floated down fire-ships on the fleet. 
At length, when every effort had b2en 
baffled, when the lines of the enemy 
seemed impenetrable, when Wolfe in 
his despondency had prepared the 
government for impending failure, 
triumph rose from the shadows of 
disaster. After a lapse of more than 
a hundred years the memory of the 
exploit is not dimmed. Once more we 


behold the busy but noiseless embark- 
ation ; again we feel the breathless 
silence which reigns over the dark 
river ; again we see the intrepid ascent 


of its lofty and rocky bank; and we 
again hear the thunder of the volley 
which, while it decided the fate of the 
battle, rang over the grave of the French 
empire in America. 

The battle of Quebec was unfortunate 
for Barré. A gevere wound in his cheek 
injured his sight, and the death of Wolfe 
withdrew the protection of a friend and 
patron. He wrote to Pitt, but Pitt 
seldom favoured such applications for 
promotion or office. The answer was 
unsatisfactory, and Barré was once more 
compelled to lean upon his friends. In 
September, 1760, Amherst sent him 
home with despatches notifying the 
capture of Montreal. With his return 
to England commenced a new epoch in 
his life. On the field of Quebec he had 
lost his greatest friend. With Pitt's 
reply his hopes of promotion had 
vanished. He was now to find in 
Lord Fitzmaurice a more powerful 
patron, and in parliament a wider 
field for his ambition. 

Walpole says that it was the custom 
of Lord Fitzmaurice to collect a knot 
of young orators at his house, and that 


Barré, who formed one of the band, 
soon overtopped the others. However 
this may be, Lord Fitzmaurice, on suc- 
ceeding to his father, Lord Shelburne, 
in 1761, nominated Barré to the vacant 
family borough of Wycombe. 

“When Barré took his seat in the 
House of Commons, the strong ministry 
of Pitt had at length fallen. Little 
more than a year before, its unanimity 
and its concord had appeared complete, 
The king seemed hale and hearty, and 
everything portended a prolonged ad- 
ministration. But fortuna had decreed 
that Pitt’s glory as a minister should be 
eclipsed at the moment of culmination. 

Machiavelli, in tracing the history 
of Florence, describes how happiness 
and ruin swept in waves over the city ; 
how war bred peace, and how repose 
engendered strife. In the same way, 
the unanimity of Pitt’s government 
contained the seeds of its own destruc- 
tion. The paramount ascendency of 
Pitt’s will could alone produce haat 
mony; and Pitt’s will, while it rule 
despotically, excited the jealousy and 
the fear of his colleagues. The first 
stroke of misfortune was the death of 
George IL, the commencement of 
Pitt’s decline the council held by 
George III. on the day of his father’s 
decease. The council continued to sit 
during the whole day, and it was not 
till seven o’clock in the evening that 
its members, harassed with anxiety, and 
weary of conjectures for the future, were 
permitted to adjourn. Late as was the 
hour, Bute at once demanded an inter- 
view with Pitt. A- few months before 
he had employed Elliot, then at the 
Board of Admiralty, to effect an inter- 
view with Pitt for the purpose, as he 
expressed it, of renewing that fraternal 
union which had once existed between 
them. To this: request Pitt had, in 
a conversation with Elliot, returned a 
positive, and a not very courteous, 
refusal, Bute desired to be at the head 
of the treasury, though in the capacity 
of a cipher; Pitt would not listen to 
such a proposal. He believed Bute’s 
character to be imperious and grasping ; 
he suspected him of a desire to meddle 












with the war, and he declared he would 
permit not the colour, not the shadow 

























































































1 suc- of a change in its conduct. If he was 
urne, not to direct, he would retire ; he would 
acant not be rid with a check-rein. He con- 
cluded with the following words :— 
1 the “ By distrusting his friends, he wiil be- 
nistry come dependent on his enemies. I will 
Little make way for his greatness —I will 
imity assist it—only I cannot make part 
plete. of it.” 
r, and In the conversation on the evening 
d ad- of the death of George II. Bute re- 
screed minded Pitt of this former overture. 
ild be Great changes had occurred, but he 
tion. was still, he said, ready to stretch out 
istory the hand of friendship. He assured 
piness him that he had laid aside all thoughts 
city; § of being First Lord of the Treasury— 
repose that he meant to be a private man by 
y way, the side of the king, and that he ap- 
nment proved of the system of the war. Pitt 
sstruc- | thanked Bute for his expressions of 
cy of friendship, but said he must distinguish 
e hadt—™ between a public and a private friend- 
rule’ ship; the latter was a virtue, the 











former was often faction and cabal. 
He must remain completely independ- 
ent. His politics, like his religion, 
would admit of no accommodation. 
















































































id by § If only the country were saved, he 
‘ather’s § would agree with Bute in wishing to 
| to sit § retire. “The only difference between 
‘as not § them,” he said, “ was that his lordship 
g that § would practise his philosophy in a 
ty, and § court, he in a village.” So the two 
e, were § Tivals parted: Pitt to continue for a 
vas the § little longer his high career of inflexible 
. inter- § COmmand—Bute to plot, to undermine, 
before § and to divide the government. 

at the The first blow fell upon Legge, the 
n inter- § Chancellor of the Exchequer. Legge 














was a good man of business. His 
speeches were pointed and concise. He 




















yetween | is described on one occasion as the only 
had, in § ™an in the House who seemed to have 
ined a & learned his troy-weight—no very great 
urteous, § Compliment to other members. In 1756 


























he head § he had thrown up his office in the 
sapaci government to join Pitt, and had 
mpen't, || shared with Pitt the shower of gold 

Bute’s § boxes which had rewarded their zeal. 
asping; | He had, however, offended the king, 





when Prince of Wales, by not sup- 
No. 206.—voL, xxxv. 
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porting a political enemy at a Hampshire 
election ; consequently in March, 1761, 
he was dismissed. His future life, he 
said to the king, would show his zeal. 
“Nothing but your future life,” replied 
the monarch, “can eradicate the bad 
impression I have received of you.” 

The next to fall was Holdernesse. 
Holdernesse had originally been brought 
into office by Newcastle. Newcastle 
described him as taciturn, dexterous 
enough, and most punctual in the exe- 
cution of his orders. He was in reality 
a dull man of fashion, who had married 
a Dutch bride, who gave splendid 
fétes, who, in conjunction with Lord 
Middlesex, had at one time managed 
the opera, and who now late in life 
was still struggling for the garter. Pitt 
had placed him in the cabinet as a 
cipher. He had been a cipher for 
nearly twenty years, and it might have 
been supposed had become used to his 
trade. Now, for the first time, he re- 
sented being passed over, and offered 
Bute to procure his own resignation by 
quarrelling with his colleagues. When 
a convenient moment presented itself, 
Holdernesse was dismissed, and ex- 
changed his office for a rich sinecure. 
Bute succeeded to the seals. 

While these changes affected the outer 
appearance of the government, the dis- 
cord within it was fast producing rupture. 
Bedford had early in the year resigned 
the lord-lieutenancy of Ireland in 
consequence of some difficulties upon 
which he and Pitt had taken different 
views. Bedford, though a violent and a 
headstrong man, was also a courageous 
one, and well knew how to prize the 
same quality in another. He seems to 
have had a real admiration for Pitt’s 
character, but the flame of dissension 
was carefully fanned by Rigby, and 
the negotiations with France finally 
raised an insurmountable barrier be- 
tween the two statesmen. He there- 
fore joined in an alliance with Bute. 

George Grenville was another mal- 
content. He, too, hated the war. He 
had never cordially liked Pitt. For 
years he thought that his own services 
had been disregarded. As long ago as 
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the time of Pelham, he had stated his 
grievances to Pitt, and Pitt had ignored 
them. Pitt, he said, had brought divi- 
sion and unhappiness into his family, 
and he seemed even to look upon Pitt’s 
marriage to his sister as an injury to 
himself. Bute carefully cultivated the 
friendship of Grenville. He made him 
a cabinet minister, and hinted at future 
favours. Of the remainder of the 
council, Granville had never been a 
friend of Pitt, and Newcastle, timid and 
fickle, at heart desired peace, and was at 
all times ready to sacrifice his friends to 
himself. 

The rupture with Spain brought mat- 
ters to acrisis. Pitt joined issue with 
his colleagues on the simple question of 
peace or war. He was beaten, and with 
Temple at once resigned. 

Bute’s authority in the cabinet was 
now absolute, but it was necessary that 
arrangements should be made for the 
approaching session. Parliament would 


meet in less thana month. The govern- 
ment had not a single speaker in the 
House of Commons upon whom it could 


rely. There was literally nobody who 
would venture to withstand the elo- 
quence and invective of Pitt, now driven 
into opposition, and the recollection of 
Pitt in opposition, his scorn, his satire, 
and his vehemence, still rankled in the 
mind of many a victim. Bute had ex- 
pected much of George Grenville. A 
message was sent to hurry him from 
Wotton. Every flattery was blandished 
upon him. He was offered the seals of 
the secretary and the leadership of the 
House of Commons. He must not think 
of the Speakership. He was far too valu- 
able a servant to the king to be allowed to 
retire from active politics. He was to 
receive all the support that the authority 
of the crown could bestow. His honour 
was to be the king’s honour, his disgrace 
to be the king’s disgrace. Only one 
condition was imposed upon him. He 
was never to mention the name of Fox. 
Grenville for the moment refused the 
seals, but accepted the leadership of the 
House of Commons. The union was 
scarcely complete before it began slowly, 
though surely, to dissolve. In fact 
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Grenville was not a man who ever could 
work satisfactorily with others. He had 
a very high notion of his own capacity; 
he was very sensitive ; and he was very 
domineering. He soon showed symp- 
toms of jealousy both of Fox and of Bute; 
and his sensitiveness was wounded in 
its tenderest part by Temple, who 
ordered his hall-porter to close the door 
in his face, and who rudely turned his 
back upon him at the Privy Council. 

Before the meeting of parliament 
the adhesion of another powerful sup- 
porter wassecured. This, extraordinary 
as it may appear after Bute’s conversa 
tion with Grenville, was no other than 
Fox. His venal services were now pur- 
chased upon the promise of a peerage at 
an early date to his wife, Lady Caroline. 

The negotiations with Fox had been 
conducted by Barré’s patron, the young 
Lord Shelburne. Shelburne was then 
perhaps the most sincere friend whom 
Bute possessed. He was seriously con- 
vinced of the necessity of peace, and was 
much more consistent than Bute in its 
pursuit. He was only in his twenty- 
fourth year, but had already given signs 
of ability, and had expressed a desire 
for political employment. With the in- 
tolerance of youth, he could see nothing 
in anybody else’s opinions but his own. 
Rigby, who, whatever his other merits 
were, could not boast of a high political 
morality, contemptuously observed that 
Shelburne seemed to think that virtue 
was confined to himself and his friends ; 
and Fox, likewise, admonished him that 
there was more honesty in the world 
than he gave it credit for. The sneers 
of Rigby and the lectures of Fox give 
us the most reasonable assurance of the 
sincerity of Shelburne. In the im- 
pending struggle he was prepared to 
throw his whole weight into the scale 
of the government. 

Such was the condition of parties 
when Barré took his seat in the House 
of Commons. Much was expected dur- 
ing the session. Scarcely ever had 
matters of greater importance been 
placed before parliament. The defence 
of an old war, the reasons against a new 
one, were to be debated with all the 
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acrimony which broken party faith and 
broken family ties could inspire. In 
the Commons the government was sup- 
ported by a large majority, but it was for 
the most part a timid and dull herd. 
Pitt’s eloquence awed them. His sar- 
casm scared them. Not one dared to 
enter the lists against him. Before the 
Christmas recess Barré had broken the 
spell. He had overwhelmed Pitt’s per- 
son with abuse and his measures with 
reproach. He was a profligate minister, 
the execration of the people of England. 
“There he would stand, turning up his 
eyes to heaven, that witnessed his per- 
juries, and laying his hand in a solemn 
manner on the table—that sacrilegious 
hand, that had been employed in tearing 
out the bowels of his mother country.” 
Pitt maintained a haughty but discreet 
silence. He, at all events, was not the 
man to cast the first stone. Perhaps 
his mind wandered back through the 
memories of nigh twenty years. He 
may have recollected the same grave 
assembly convulsed by an angry and 
acrimonious debate. The shadows of 
faces now passed away may again have 
surrounded him; and the voice of 
Sandys imploring him to spare the rank 
and authority of Carteret may have 
once more rung in his ears. This speech 
was applauded by Fox and by Rigby, 
but the House was disgusted. It was 
too savage for the bitterest partizan. 
On its conclusion Barré was seen to eat a 
biscuit. ‘“ Does it eat biscuit?” said 
Charles Townshend, “I thought it ate 
nothing but raw flesh.” The court 
alone was pleased. 

Horace Walpole was a witness of this 
curious scene. As he approached the 
House of Commons the tones of a new 
voice struck upon his ear, as he passed 
the door the figure of a new speaker fell 
upon his eye. The House which for the 
last few years had scarcely ventured on 
a great debate, and which Pitt had 
tamed into such absolute submission, 
that, as Walpole himself had once re- 
marked, a No! was as likely to be heard 
from the House of Commons as from 
an old woman, presented a scene of the 
most violent confusion. Walpole de- 


scribes Barré as a black, robust, middle- 

aged man, of a military figure, a bullet, 
lodged loosely in his cheek, had dis- 
torted his face, and had imparted a 
savage glare to one eye ; but unpre- 
possessing as was his appearance, 
Walpole admits that his diction was 
both classic and eloquent. The harsh 
chord which Barré first struck never 
ceased to vibrate. Through his par- 
liamentary career his speeches were 
marked by remorseless severity. Could 
anything have instilled a drop of mercy 
into his gall, it would have been the 
amiability of Lord North, surrounded 
as he was by the most unprecedented 


difficulties. But Lord North ex- 
perienced no compassion. He was a 
wretch, a corrupter, a sycophant. 


Nothing but his head would expiate his 
iniquities. While these tirades were 
going on, Lord North probably slum. 
bered peacefully as long as he could, but 
when he was compelled to answer he did 
so with a degree of good sense and self- 
command that must ever do honour to 
his disposition. 

The pre-eminence of Barré as oa 
speaker was due principally to his extra- 
ordinary power of invective, but it 
would be a great injustice to suppose 
that there was nothing but invective in 
his speeches. On the contrary, some of 
them abound with wise maxims and 
good sound common sense. He was 
generally on what we should call the 
constitutional side, and as the great 
constitutional questions of that day have 
all been settled in his favour, it is 
naturally difficult for us to help being 
struck by his arguments. But Barri 
does not deserve our unqualified appro- 
bation. He was essentially a party 
man. He spoke for his party, and he 
voted with his party. Walpole called 
him a bravo, and nothing can so well 
illustrate the dependence of his position 
as the fact, that clever and eloquent as 
he was, the first trace we find of his 
making an original motion was in 1778, 
seventeen years after he entered parlia- 
ment. He was one of those mercenaries 
of the great political leaders of last 


century, who after a tumultuous life oi 
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parliamentary conflict were content to 
retire into oblivion upon a pension, men 
of vast abilities and too often of low 
morality, who flamed across the political 
heavens like meteors, and whose bril- 
liant track, already beginning to fade in 
the lapse of time, alone remains to mark 
their former splendour. 

Thus Barré found himself fighting the 
battles of the people, and his eloquence 
was of a sort peculiarly adapted to such 
warfare. It was of an aggressive charac- 
ter. It is doubtful whether as a minis- 
terial speaker he would ever have risen 
to any eminence. His mind was fired 
by all the lofty principles which a 
popular opposition, whether rightly or 
wrongly, seems always to inspire. He 
was the champion of resistance in every 
form ; of mobs against soldiers ; of the 
people against the parliament ; of the 
parliament against the crown. The 
corporation of London denied the pri- 
vileges of the House of Commons ; he 
recommended concession. The American 
colonies rose in rebellion against Eng- 
land ; he counselled compliance. His 
speeches abound with appeals to the 
moral sympathies, Virtue is eulogised ; 
tyranny, corruption, and fraud meet 
with proper reprobation. Such themes 
can never be exhausted, and are always 
popular. It is doubtful whether his 
eloquence, stripped of such spangles as 
these, would ever have shone so bril- 
liantly before the world. But Barré 
was not always so fortunate as to charm 
the House with his language, or to 
terrify it with his invective. He was 
an Irishman, and his French extraction 
was unable to save him from the penal- 
ties of an Irish birth. On one fatal 
occasion, when he was speaking on the 
subject of America, he declared, in 
stentorian tones, “ I think Boston ought 
to be punished ; she is your eldest son.” 
The House, which he had oftener driven 
to tears than to mirth, naturally ex- 
ploded into a roar of laughter. 

For some time after his first display 
in the House of Commons, Barré does 
not seem to have been a frequent 
speaker. A second attack on Pitt in 
the following year received the most 
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marked disapproval, and his voice was 
almost drowned by the shuffling, talk- 
ing, and coughing of his audience. In 
all probability this was the last act of 
hostility which Barré displayed towards 
Pitt, as a rapid change in the relations 
of parties was soon to effect a union 
that remained unaltered till death. 

In May, 1762, the poor old Duke of 
Neweastle was driven from office. He 
fell without a word of sympathy. At 
an age when friends are most needed, 
he had to retire from a friendless govern- 
ment to a friendless opposition. His 
levee, once crowded with clients and 
time-servers, was empty and deserted. 
The days of his active government with 
Pelham, the days of his intrigues with 
Fox, the days of his brilliant subjec- 
tion to Pitt, were gone—gone, never to 
return. At all events, he was an old 
servant of the crown; the king might 
at least have said one gracious word to 
him to soften his fall; but the king 
sent him from the closet with a cold 
dismissal. 

Bute succeeded Newcastle as First 
Lord of the Treasury, and George 
Grenville became Secretary of State. 
The government had no cohesion. 
Bedford was sent to Paris to negotiate 
a peace, but Bedford, the ambassador, 
and Egremont, the secretary, were soon 
at daggers drawn. Grenville supported 
Egremont, but Grenville’s own position 
was not secure. He was at an assembly 
at Egremont’s house, when a message 
arrived from Bute to tell him that Fox 
was designed for the leadership of the 
House of Commons. It was in vain 
that Grenville appealed to the king, and 
reminded him of his former promises, 
and of his long-declared enmity to Fox. 
The king was firm. Bad men, he said, 
must be called upon to govern bad men, 
and Grenville, with feelings of anger, 
was compelled to surrender the lead of 
the House of Commons, and to exchange 
the office of the Secretary of State for 
the Admiralty. The conclusion of peace 
withdrew the one great bond that had 
hitherto attached the ministers. 

Early in 1763 the position of Bute 
was most embarrassing. Fox, his ablest 
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supporter, hated in the House of Com- 
mons, and in wretched health, attempted 
to draw towards his old friends, the 
Dukes of Devonshire and Cumberland ; 
and Bedford, though still in Paris, was 
inclined to lean to the friendship of 
Pitt. Bute’s own fears accelerated his 
fall. He had ventured to impose an 
unpopular tax. The City of London 
remonstrated, mobs were apprehended, 
and Bute had already suffered too much 
violence at the hands of the people not 
to dread a personal encounter. He 
resigned, and having recommended 
George Grenville as his successor, with- 
drew to drink the waters of Harrog::te. 

In the new government the claims of 
Barré were not overlooked. He became 
Adjutant-General to the British Forces, 
and soon afterwards Governor of 
Stirling Castle. These appointments 
produced about 4,000/. a year. His 
patron, Shelburne, at the same time 
became President of the Board of 
Trade. 

No government ever bore such a 
crop of disasters as that of Grenville’s. 
Unsettled points of law, the rights of 
the House of Commons, the rights of 
the colonies, all those questions which 
for years to come jeopardised the peace 
of the kingdom at home, and abroad 
carried bloodshed and devastation 
through many a blooming province, now 
stalked on to the dreary stage of poli- 
tics. One of the first acts of the 
administration was the prosecution of 
Wilkes. The elements of discontent 
had for some time been floating in the 
atmosphere. The unpopularity of Bute, 
the parsimony of the king, the scandals 
concerning the Princess Dowager, were 
both causes and indications of popular 
dissatisfaction, but as yet there had been 
no tangible question upon which public 
opposition could, with any plausibility, 
unite. The prosecution of Wilkes and 
the legality of general warrants supplied 
the want. In the reign of James I. 
Floyd had been sentenced to be whipped 
at the cart’s-tail from the Fleet to 
Westminster Hall, and to a lifelong 
imprisonment for a few trivial words. 
Not so many years before a writer had 
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stood in the pillory for a smaller offence 
than that of Wilkes; yet that severe 
sentence did not provoke one tenth part 
of the abuse that was now showered 
upon the government. General warrants 
were no novelty. Many who raged most 
loudly against them, and against Hali- 
fax, had seen them a few years before 
employed by a great minister without a 
murmur. The cause of a libeller was now 
and for some years to come the cause of 
the more liberal party of politicians. 
Shelburne was one of those who at once 
perceived that the government, what- 
ever excuses might at first be made for 
it, was proceeding upon a policy both 
despotic and unwise. He found, too, 
his own sphere of action reduced into 
smaller limits than he had expected. 
He had looked to establish a control 
over the colonies az independent as that 
of Halifax or of Townshend had been. 
But he was disappointed. fEgremont 
was not prepared to yield the authority 
of the secretary, and Shelburne, feeling 
dissatisfied with his position as a miuis- 
ter, and strongly objecting to the general 
policy of the government, began to 
turn his eyes to Pitt. 

It is unnecessary to go at length into 
the intricate detail of the negotiations 
which occurred in the summer between 
the king, Bedford, Shelburne, and Pitt. 
How Bedford, mindful of the slights he 
had received at Paris, was inclined to 
coalesce with Pitt ; how he was led to 
believe that Pitt was prepared to act 
with him; how he persuaded the 
king, who had over and over again said 
he would never receive Pitt into his 
service again, to send for him; how, 
when Pitt arrived, he refused to share 
his power with Bedford ; and how, after 
the death of Egremont, Bedford, in 
disgust, joined the government, and 
Shelburne resigned his office and went 
into opposition, are facts that need not 
be more than mentioned here. When 
parliament opened in November, 1763, 
Shelburne, carrying Barré with him, 
had entered intu a close, and, as it 
proved, a lasting, alliance with Pitt. 

Wilkes’ privilege almost at once 
occupied the attention of parliament. 
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Shelburne in the House of Lords, and 
Barré and Conway in the House of 
Commons, voted against the govern- 
ment. To the king, who considered 
that officers of the army were also 
politically servants of the crown, the 
offence was unpardonable. He deter- 
mined on making an example. The 
high rank and court favour of Conway 
saved him for the moment, but both 
Barré and Shelburne were dismissed 
from their military commands. 

There is no act in the reign of 
George III. which is so difficult to 
excuse as the dismissal of officers for 
their votes in parliament. It clearly 
shows either that the king completely 
misunderstood the English constitu- 
tion, or that he deliberately intended 
to destroy it. Even in those days, when 
political purity was at its, lowest ebb, 
when boroughs were put up for sale, 
and when the votes of members were 
bought by scores, there was yet a cer- 
tain veil drawn over the infamy of the 
corruption. The old theory of the con- 
stitution was maintained. The consti- 
tuencies were supposed to represent the 
people, the members were supposed to 
represent the constituencies, and the 
House of Commons was supposed to be 
a disinterested body of gentlemen deli- 
berating for the good of the nation. 
This was a fiction, no doubt, but it was 
a very useful one, and went far to 
attach the people to the forms of a 
constitution in itself excellent. If a 
Frenchman had told an Englishman in 
1763 that he was governed by a dozen 
great lords and a few court favourites, 
he would have considered his nation 
insulted and the Frenchman a fool. 
But in fact, though this was not generally 
admitted, it was very nearly the case. 
It was left for George IIL. to say boldly 
what most Englishmen had shrunk 
from saying. He avowedly considered 
every member of the House of Commons 
who drew a public salary his own par- 
ticular representative. In his own 
words, those who voted against the 
court had deserted him, and must be 
punished. The evil precedent of Lord 
Cobham, who was dismissed in 1733 
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for his vote against the Excise Bill, 
affords no exculpation, The dismissal 
of Cobham was the act of the minister, 
and unconstitutional and impolitic as 
such a dismissal was, it was still the act 
of a minister who could be ejected and 
impeached at the discretion of the 
majority. Even Rigby, who was no 
stickler for scruples when some advan- 
tage was to be obtained, expressed a 
strong hope, on the occasion of the 
Whig proscription by Fox, that military 
officers would not be included within 
its operation. Though Grenville must 
bear a portion of the blame, this arbi- 
trary act chiefly emanated from the 
king. 

During the session which followed 
the dismissal of Barré, his reputation 
as a speaker rose rapidly higher and 
higher. The times were such as to afford 
great opportunities fora bold and clever 
man to earn distinction. The question 
of the legality of general warrants re- 
divided parties, and offered opportuni- 
ties for new alliances. Barré seized the 
occasion to evince his new attachment 
to Pitt, and to excuse his past conduct. 

As Pitt gradually withdrew from the 
world, his place, to a certain extent, 
became filled by Barré. Barré had all 
the bitterness of invective and a great 
deal of the fire and declamation of the 
older statesman. He possessed the power 
of making himself feared, and he was 
feared. The brilliant but volatile 
Townshend felt the force of his strong 
will, and immediately paid him that 
respect which nothing but resolution 
and firmness could wring from his 
talents. The rank of Sandwich could 
not protect him. As he sat in the 
gallery of the House of Commons he 
heard himself compared to Nero, and 
retired to fresh intrigues with new-born 
feelings of astonishment ; and North 
first learnt to dread the voice which in 
later years became the scourge of his 
own government. Before the ministry 
went out Barré had established his repu- 
tation as a great opposition speaker. 

But before the resignation of Gren- 
ville many events of great importance 
occurred. Some of these, though they 
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profoundly agitated the public mind at 
the time, are now almost forgotten. 
Others, in their birth regarded but 
with slender interest, were destined 
for ever to change the history of Eng- 
land. The Regency Bill and the 
quarrels between the king and Grenville 
lived but a day. We look back and see 
in them nothing but indications of what 
men once thought, and how they once 
acted. The questions themselves are 
dead, and have no more connection 
with our living constitution than the 
sapless branch has with the green tree. 
Out of the dispute with America arose 
a new and operative principle in the 
English constitution, and with American 
independence the name of Barré is 
inseparably connected. 

The peace of 1763 had madea great 
change in the condition of England in 
America. England had more than ful- 
filled the wildest schemes of French 
ambition. The burning sea of Mexico, 
the frozen shore of the Hudson’s Bay, 
the steaming swamps and gloomy- 
headed palmetto forests of Florida, the 
sombre pine-woods of Canada, the 


prairies of the Mississippi, and the 
rocks of the St. Lawrence—all were hers, 
and all acknowledged George III. as 
their king. So great an empire had never 
since the daysof Rome been united under 


a single sceptre. How was this great 
territory, half subject, half ally to be 
governed? History afforded no example 
to guide the groping mind of the states- 
man. Athens had been president of a 
national league ; she quickly assumed 
the authority of an imperial despot. 
The grant of free allies was soon re- 
garded as the rent of tributaries, and 
the wealth of Delos crowned the Akro- 
polis with temples of marble, whose 
broken columns still gaze upon the blue 
gulf and misty mountains of Attica, 
Rome afforded no examples. Her 
colonies were usually planted with a 
military object, and were like sons in 
a Roman family, unalterably subject. 
Spain had colonised. She had beaten 
and trampled down a subject race that 
her grandees might ride in coaches 
acquered with gold, drawn by horses 


shod with silver. Gold was her object, 
and in exchange for gold she offered the 
ghostly advantages of the Inquisition. 
France, also, had colonies, but she too 
regarded them merely as a source of 
wealth, and in the reign of Lewis XV., 
when the country was prostrate under a 
bad government, they remained nearly 
the only source of wealth which 
existed. 

The connection of the English 
colonies with the mother country was 
very peculiar, and embraced many of 
those inconsistencies between law and 
practice which are the result of great 
individual independence, and a general 
disposition to decentralisation. The 
doctrine that the colonies in matters of 
commerce should be completely sub- 
ordinate to the mother country was in 
1765 as generally accepted in England 
asin France. It was not then perceived 
that advantages to the mother country 
could be obtained by any other system 
than one of strict colonial prohibition. 
The colonies were not to compete with 
English industries. They were to buy 
nothing except in the English market. 
They were to sell nothing except in the 
English market. This was the theory 
of the commercial system which bound 
together England and America. The 
law was in accordance with the 
theory. Customs were imposed at 
the ports. Vice-admiralty courts sat 
to try offences, and there was a nominal 
revenue collected as the fruits of the 
system. As the laws which in the 
reign of George II. made it felony to 
consult with an evil spirit, or to feed a 
hobgoblin, or which in still later times 
inflicted the heaviest penalties upon 
Roman Catholics, would have led any 
one who judged of the condition of the 
people from the condition of the law to 
suppose that England was a nation sunk 
in superstition, or blinded by religious 
bigotry, so the same reader might sup- 
pose that America was trampled in the 
dust under the grinding tyranny of the 
trade laws. But the law was not the 
practice. High duties were imposed in 
the continental ports of America, but a 
large part of them were never paid. 
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By law no tea might be sold in America 
except what had been exported from 
England. In fact the export of English 
tea to America declined, while the con- 
sumption of tea in America rapidly 
increased, Officers of customs were 
appointed to enforce the law; but every- 
body knew that what made the place of 
an officer of customs so lucrative to him 
was his connivance at its breach. In 
1765, to collect a revenue in America of 
2,0002., cost England a sum of 8,000/. 
The time had clearly come for some 
change in the laws of trade, but this 
change was unfortunately connected 
with another and fatal circumstance. 
It was determined to tax America for 
the purpose of raising an army. 

The defence of the colonies had always 
been a difficult question both in England 
and in America. Many years before the 
Stamp Act, England had declared that 
she would not bear the sole burthen of 
colonial defence. The jealousies of the 


colonies prevented a general combina- 
tion, and might have proved their ruin, 
had not England cast out her broad 


shield as a shelter. The peace of Paris 
left England with an increased army and 
an increased debt. A portion of the 
army was for the defence of America, 
and this portion it was proposed that 
America should maintain. There were 
two methods of raising a revenue, either 
by decreasing the nominal amount of 
the custom duties, and by enforcing the 
collection of the residue, or by direct 
taxation. So long as the Americans 
acquiesced in the principle of the trade 
laws, they could have no reasonable 
objection to the first method, and as to 
the second, rash and impolitic as it was, 
it was certainly in accordance with the 
highest decisions of English law, and 
not inconsistent with the high notion 
held in those days of the power of a 
parent country over its colony. 

Such was the state of affairs when, in 
the spring of 1765, the government 
introduced the Stamp Act. It hardly 
met with any opposition. Shelburne 
was absent from the House of Lords, 
Pitt from the House of Commons. 
Barré was the single champion of any 


considerable mark that did battle for 
the colonies. In a speech, perhaps the 
best of his many fine speeches on 
America, he commenced a course of 
opposition which he consistently pur- 
sued to the termination of the war. 
Probably of his future speeches reported 
in Cobbett, a full quarter are on the 
subject of the colonies. 

The Grenville administration only 
survived the passage of the Stamp Act 
by a few months. The king could 
tolerate the ministers no longer. They 
had unpardonably affronted him in the 
Regency Bill Bedford was impertinent 
to him, Grenville lectured him till he 
cried. He sent for Pitt, but Pitt wouid 
not come without Temple. He sent for 
Lyttelton, but Lyttelton on his way to 
Hayes found Temple’s carriage at Gren- 
ville’s door, and despaired. Cumberland 
the mediator retired in disgust to 
Windsor. All at once the feeble ad- 
ministration of Rockingham rose totter- 
ing from the fragments of party. The 
Bedfords and the Grenvilles went into 
opposition. Temple was hostile, Pitt 
lukewarm. The government made 
overtures both to Shelburne and Barré. 
To Barré was offered rank in the army, 
or anything he liked added to the vice- 
treasurership, but the alliance between 
Pitt, Shelburne, and Barré was now firm, 
and the offers were refused. 

When parliament opened American 
difficulties were at a crisis. An English 
parliament and an English nation had 
never listened to such accumulated 
insults as now assailed them. Not a 
year ago England had passed a measure 
which she believed she had a right to 
pass, and which she was convinced she 
had the power to enforce. “I laugh, sir, 
I laugh,” said Pitt in one of his speeches 
on the repeal of the Stamp Act,“ when 
it is said that this country cannot coerce 
America.” The country was confident 
in her strength, rich in her resources, 
proud of her history. Her recent con- 
quests over the greatest powers of 
Europe had placed her on the pinnacle 
of glory; her colonial possessions ex- 
tended over the world; her fleets and 
her armies were to be found under 
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every sun; one pitiful insult from 
France or Spain, and the sting of pride 
would have awoke her immense forces 
into instant retaliation. Yet what had 
England now to learn? That in two or 
three colonies, without a union, without 
an army, without a fleet, her governors 
had been chased for their lives through 
the streets, that their houses had been 
sacked, that their papers had been 
scattered, that the vice-admiralty courts 
had been burnt, that the authority of 
parliament had been openly set at 
defiance. Any other country in the 
world but England would have answered 
with fire and sword, but England sat down 
quietly to discuss the constitutional right 
of the Americans to tax themselves. 

It was fortunate for the peace of the 
next few years that the Rockinghams 
were in office ,or the difficulties with 
America might have been aggravated. 
Bedford and Grenville would not repeal 
the Stamp Act. Pitt evolved a scheme 
which few people in England could 
understand. Rockingham proposed a 
policy both comprehensible and effec- 
tive. He repealed the Stamp Act as he 
repealed the Cider Tax. They did not 
work. But he asserted as strongly the 
right of parliament to tax America as to 
tax Devonshire. 

Barré, co-operating with Pitt and 
Shelburne, acted neither entirely with 
the government nor with the opposition. 
Pitt desired to assert only the legislative 
supremacy of England as distinct from 
the power of taxation. When therefore 
a resolution was proposed in the House 
of Commons that the king in parliament 
had power to bind the people of America 
“in all cases whatsoever,” Barré moved 
that “in all cases whatsoever” should 
be omitted. As has already been said 
the idea of a legislative supremacy only 
was not then thoroughly understood, 
and there is nothing in the course of 
after history to lead us to suppose that 
such a proposition, if carried, would 
have been attended with success. 

The Stamp Act was repealed; and 
as for the moment it was the most 
transparent point of dissension, the 
intelligence was received in America 
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with the loudest acclamations. Gaols 
were thrown open, church bells were 
rung, and at night illuminated figures 
of the King, Pitt, and Barré were dis- 
played in Boston. 

The news of the repeal of the Stamp 
Act had scarcely reached America before 
Barré was actually in the government. 
Lord Rockingham had found himself 
utterly unable to contend with the 
adverse fortune which beset him. Pitt 
refused to join him. The opposition 
was bitter and formidable. The king’s 
friends sowed dissension in his camp. 
Nothing remained for him but to quit 
a post which force and treachery made 
untenable. He retired, and was suc- 
ceeded by Pitt, now created Lord 
Chatham. In the new arrangement 
Barré became vice-treasurer for Ireland, 
and a privy councillor, with his rank in 
the army restored to him. His patron, 
Shelburne, at the same time became 
Secretary of State. 

The prospects of Barré now seemed 
brilliant. He was in office under a 
great minister for whom the country 
had long been sighing. That minister 
was revolving in his mind vast schemes 
of foreign alliance, and of colonial 
reform, and Barré was certainly in point 
of ability, though not in rank, the ablest 
representative of the government in the 
House of Commons. It is natural to 
suppose that he expected to reap some 
of the glory of their accomplishment. 
But never was a bright dawn more 
quickly obscured. in a few months 
Chatham had disappeared. He still 
attempted from his retirement to direct 
the reform of the East India Company, 
but he did it in such a way as to cause 
the greatest embarrassment to his 
friends. 

In the debates on India, Barré took a 
prominent part. He had long taken an 
interest in the business of India) A 
few years before, when Sullivan and 
Clive were striving for supremacy at 
the India House, it was generally 
believed that had Sullivan been success- 
ful, Barré would have gone to India 
instead of Clive. A bill was now 
brought in to regulate the affairs of the 
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company. Burke and the Rockinghams 
loudly protested against the infringe- 
ment of the charter, while Barré became 
the champion of parliamentary control. 
The bill, if it fell short of what was 
originally intended, at all events 
decided the principle of parliamentary 
interference. 

On another point the opposition were 
more successful. They forced the 
government to reduce the land tax. 
Some equivalent for this loss was neces- 
sary. The opposition knew this well. 
They also knew that Townshend, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, had 
declared the practicability of raising 
a@ revenue in America. Dowdeswell 
and the Rockinghams, therefore, who 
had always resisted American taxation, 
might have predicted with great pre- 
cision that the success of their motion 
would result in fresh American duties 
It did so. A revenue act was passed, 
and all the ill-will, all the terror, all the 
sedition, which it was hoped had sub- 
sided for ever, awoke in America with 
fresh violence. 

It seems strange that Shelburne and 
Barré, when we consider their disappro- 
bation of the measure, and recollect 
that it was subsequently one of the chief 
features of their opposition, should not 
have at once tendered their resignations. 
That they did not do so proves either 
that they were prepared to hold office 
while the government pursued a policy 
which they supposed was of vital danger 
to the country, or that the real conse- 
quences cf American taxation had not as 
yet been thoroughly appreciated even by 
its opponents. 

The domestic measures of the govern- 
ment were equally unfortunate. Its own 
weakness, and the dislike of the king to 
the Rockinghams and Grenvilles, had 
gradually led to a fusion with the party 
of Bedford. No combination could 
have been more unlucky. The times 
required men of large views and of firm 
honest principle. The Bedfords were in- 
veterate enemies of all those sentiments 
of liberty which were just beginning to 
germinate among the people. Their 
leaders were dissolute and interested 
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men, who still clung to the old system 
of oligarchical connection, now that 
quarrels and changes had well nigh 
obliterated the system itself. In the 
commencement of 1768 Wilkes returned 
to England, and was elected a member 
of the House of Commons. Imme- 
diately the passions on both sides burst 
into a flame. Affairs went rapidly from 
bad to worse. From acts of folly and 
violence, the popular party rushed into 
libels, and very nearly into rebellion. 
From threats and rigour the government 
proceeded to frame illegal resolutions in 
the House of Commons, and to fill the 
streets of London with troops. The 
dignity of parliament which generations 
of corruption, of buying, of selling, and 
of bullying had never offended, was 
now declared insulted. The strife was 
between the new age and the old age, 
and everything which was worst in both 
came conspicuously to the front. 

The opinions of Shelburne and Barré 
and the government were now too 
divergent to permit them to remain 
members of it any longer. From its 
very commencement it can hardly be 
said that Shelburne cordially concurred 
with a single one of its measures. His 
advice was seldom taken ; he abstained 
from attending the council. Affronts 
were heaped upon him; his depart 
ment was divided; his office was 
offered to another; his patronage was 
intruded upon, and he at length only 
escaped dismissal by a hasty resignation. 
In the autumn of 1768 Shelburne and 
Barré threw in their lot with the 
Rockinghams and Grenvilles, and about 
the same time the resignation of Chatham 
left Grafton in name, as he had long 
been in reality, prime minister. 

For the first few years of his oppo 
sition Barré found all the materials at 
hand to make that opposition terrible. 
The factions of the Grenvilles, of the 
Rockinghams, and of the Chathams were 
it is true constantly at variance, but they 
united in their ranks the most brilliant 
speakers of the time—Burke, Barré, and 
Dunning stood almost unrivalled in the 
House of Commons. 

During this period the position of the 
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government was difficult to the last 
degree. The law imposed upon it the 
duty of maintaining order. The police 
force at its disposal was composed of a 
few broken-down old men, who became 
policemen simply because they were 
too aged or decrepit for other trades. 
Time and prescription had handed 
down to the House of Commons a vast 
mass of privileges which, to a certain 
extent, the government was bound to 
protect, or at all events not to see 
lightly abused. The privileges of the 
House of Commons were attacked by 
furious mobs incited by one of the most 
wprincipled men in England. London 
became one seething mass of sedition. 
The days of the Florentine republic, 
when the companies of arts, the wool- 
combers, the dyers, and the doublet- 
makers, trampled on the authority of 
the seigniory, seemed to have revived in 
the metropolis of England. Not a day 
passed without its riot. The people rose 
in their trades. There were mobs of 
sailors, of weavers, of coal-heavers, of 
Thames watermen, of tailors, of hatters. 
The doors of parliament were beset by an 
unruly multitude, who loudly called for 
redress, and beat the members whom 
they considered hostile. The position 
was critica]. Mansfield prophesied there 
would be a rebellion in ten days. The 
government called in the troops and the 
riots were quelled. Barré joined Burke 
in violent denunciations of the govern- 
ment. They charged the ministers with 
an unconstitutional attempt to supersede 
the civil power. The lesson was not 
forgotten. Eleven years later, when 
the streets of London were once more 
thronged with rioters, when houses were 
being sacked and the bank threatened, 
the arm of the executive was found to 
be palsied. 

In 1770 Lord North became prime 
minister, but no change occurred in the 
policy of the government. Lord North’s 
position was one of no common danger. 
His safety lay in the discord between the 
parties of Chatham and of Rockingham. 
The country seemed united against him. 
Numberless petitions prayed for a dis- 
solution. A foreign war was jm- 
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minent. The Spaniards laid claim to 
the sovereignty of one of the Falkland 
islands. Barré and those acting with 
him declared that the negligence and 
facility of the government amounted to 
little less than treason, and the country 
was nearly involved in an expensive war 
for an island which was little better 
than a barren moor, which had a de- 
testable climate, no inhabitants, no 
trees, no commercial advantages, and 
no animals but the snipe and the flocks 
of wild geese which haunted its bogs. 

Next came the quarrels between the 
House of Commons and the printers. 
The House of Commons enforced its 
orders against reporting debates. The 
newspapers had given the grossest 
provocation. Their reports were often 
shameful misrepresentations and distor- 
tions. Members who were eager for the 
suppression of newspaper reports were 
nevertheless prepared that the pro- 
ceedings of the House should be 
made public; but they required that 
an official reporter should take accu- 
rate notes of their speeches. The 
printers were sent for: some refused 
to come. A Speaker’s warrant for 
their apprehension was served within 
the bounds of the city of London. The 
messenger was taken into custody by 
the city police, and the House of Com- 
mons, instead of wreaking its vengeance 
upon a few miserable printers, found 
itself confronted by a grave constitu- 
tional dilemma. The question was 
whether the privilege of the House 
of Commons could legally invade the 
liberties of London as declared in its 
charter. The House proceeded with 
that irritating mixture of vigour and 
vacillation which it so often shows 
when it thinks it necessary to vindicate 
its dignity. It sent the Lord Mayor to 
the Tower, but Wilkes, whom it was 
thoroughly afraid of, it considered too 
contemptible to touch. 

Barré took the most active part in 
attempting to avert the blow from the 
Lord Mayor. Our parliamentary, usages 
supply many arts by which & feeble 
minority can oppose a tyrannous iajo- 
rity. He tried them all. The House 
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had never divided so often in one night. 
The Speaker complained that he was 
tired to death, and did not know how the 
question would ever be settled. At 
last, when every expedient had failed, 
Barré got up and attacked the govern- 
ment. As the speech affords a fair 
specimen of Barré’s declamatory style, 
and is also an illustration of the violence 
occasionally introduced into the debates 
of that day, we may perhaps be par- 
doned for quoting the following pas- 
sages :—“* What,” he said, addressing 
ministers, “can be your intention in 
such an attack upon all honour and 
virtue? Do you mean to bring all men 
upon a level with yourselves, and to 
extirpate all honesty and independence ? 
Perhaps you imagine that a vote will 
settle the whole controversy? Alas! 
you are not aware that the manner in 
which your vote is procured remains a 
secret to no man. Listen ; for, if you 
are not totally callous, if your consciences 
are not seared, I will speak daggers to 
your souls, and awake you to all the 
hells of a guilty recollection. Guilt, as 
the poet justly observes, is the source 
of sorrow; trust me, therefore, your 
triumph shall not be a pleasing one. 
I will follow you with whips and with 
stings through every maze of your un- 
exampled turpitude, and plant eternal 
thorns beneath the rose of ministerial 
reprobation.... But it is in vain 
that you hope by fear and terror to 
extinguish every spark of the ancient 
fire of this isle. ‘The more sacrifices, 
the more martyrs you make, the more 
numerous will the sons of liberty 
become. They will multiply like the 
hydra’s head, and hurl down vengeance 
on your devoted heads. Let others act 
as they will, while I have a tongue or 
an arm they shall be free ; and that I 
may not be a witness of this monstrous 
proceeding, I will leave the House: nor 
do I doubt but every independent, every 
honest man, will follow me. These walls 
are unholy, they are baleful, they are 
deadly, while a prostitute majority 
holds the bolt of parliamentary omni- 
potence, and hurls its vengeance upon 
the virtuous.” As Barré retired from 
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the House, there were loud cries, “To 
the bar!” but the ministers wisely 
declined to increase their embarrass- 
ments by calling him to account. 

Barré continued steadfast in opposi- 
tion, but the court was not to be braved 
with impunity. It had once before 
driven him from his military com. 
mands—it now proceeded to force his 
resignation by offensively superseding 
him. In 1773 Barré felt himself com. 
pelled to retire from the army. Both 
Rigby and North expressed regret for 
the manner in which he had been 
treated, and there can be little doubt 
that the course was suggested by the 
king. 

In 1773 opposition was dead. Its 
members, according to Walpole, were 
wriggling themselves into court. Not 
a cloud even the size of a man’s hand 
appeared in the sky. Soon it became 
known that an Act which had been 
passed in England as a boon had been 
regarded in America as a new bond of 
tyranny, and that hundreds of chests of 


tea had been thrown into the sea. Theff 


outrage was a great one. Even Barré 
assented to a Bill for closing the port 
of Boston. 

The general expectation was that 
Boston would submit. But the time 
for submission was passed, and America 
was about to be severed from England 
for ever. Each post brought worse news. 
Forebodings of evil were wafted on the 
breath of the coming storm, and blood 
was spilled before the nation knew that 
there was likely to be war. Chatham, 
it was supposed, might still save the 
country. The Rockinghams were pre 
pared to act with him. North laboured 
to remove the prejudices of the king; 
but before a new government could bk 
formed, Lord Chatham had been sent 
for by a still higher King, and his body 
was sleeping in Westminster Abbey. It 
was a8 satire on Barré’s life that 


he, who had first attained parliamentary 
distinction by attacking William Pitt, 
should have been the most zealow 
mourner for the Earl of Chatham. 
Shelburne and Barré, with all thos 
who had acted with Chatham, now 
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ranged themselves with the Rocking- 
hams. All the bitterness and invective 
of which Barré was master were arrayed 
against the government. There was 
much fair ground for criticism. The 
justice of the war was, indeed, a matter 
of opinion ; but the method in which 
it was conducted, the vast grants of 
parliament which remained unaccounted 
for, and the scandalous corruption of 
contractors were subjects of the justest 
censure. Barré moved for an inquiry 
into the public accounts. Lord North 
was in no position to oppose a motion 
so plausible. He made the motion his 
own ; and a commission was appointed 
which naturally languished under minis- 
terial protection. ... . 

In 1782 the days of Lord North’s 
administration were numbered. The 
war alone had preserved the govern- 
ment, but England was now sick of war. 
In America she had been beaten. In 
Europe she was confronted not only 
by active enemies, but by an armed 
neutrality, which threatened her right 


| of search. At home she was oppressed 


by taxation, and was looking to econo- 
mical reform. In Ireland she beheld 
all the symptoms of rebellion, which 
seventeen years before she had too 
fatally neglected in her colonies. A 
few close divisions took place in the 
House of Commons, and the king 
was painfully constrained to send for 
Rockingham. 

Barré’s political life now rapidly 
drew to a close. When Rockingham 
became prime minister, Barré was ap- 
pointed treasurer of the navy. In a 
few months more he was a pensioner. 
A pension of 3,200/.a year was con- 
ferred upon him—a sum ten times as 
large as the government bill then 
before the House of Commons proposed 
to allow to any one person, The 
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pension was attacked, and Barré for the 
first time found there was something to 
be said in favour of pensions. 

In 1783 a heavy misfortune fell upon 
him for which no wealth could compen- 
sate; he became blind. For several 
sessions he disappeared from parliament. 
When he returned all was changed; his 
place in politics was gone ; a new genera- 
tion of statesmen had sprung up. Pitt, a 
mere boy, was prime minister. When 
he did speak, his mind, with the tena- 
city of advancing years, wandered back 
into the experiences of the past. He 
turned for examples to the days of 
Ligonier and of Wolfe—those days 
when he had suffered so much, and 
when fortune had seemed so distant. 

In 1790 he retired from parliament. 
The political convulsions which wrecked 
so many true friendships did not spare 
him, and his connection with Shelburne 
became a thing of the past. But before 
he died he was destined to behold 
changes more wonderful than the dis- 
solution of the most sacred friendship. 
He lived to hear of events of which his 
own days could afford no parallel. The 
economic reforms of France, upon which 
Burke had once lingered so fondly, had 
been unable to save her from ruin. Re- 
volution broke out, and the cries of its 
victims appealed to the sympathy of 
every heart, and to the terror of every 
imagination. He lived to hear that the 
bulk of the great Whig party to which 
he had once belonged had passed over 
to the government. He lived to hear 
of England’s war with France, to hear 
of her defeats, and of her distresses ; 
but long before the day of victory had 
come—a victory greater than that of 
Pitt or of Wolfe—Barré was no more. 
He died in 1802, in the seventy-seventh 
year of his age. 


Hueu F. Etttor. 





You have asked me to speak to you 
to-night, though I am a stranger to your 
parish, and know nothing of its special 
needs or special advantages. Why, 
then, am I here? I suppose I may 
safely assume that it is mainly because 
I represent those who have deep care 
for the poor, and a/so strong conviction 
that organization and mature thought 
are necessary to any action which shall 
be really beneficial to them. I fancy 
your parish, like many another — like 
most others that have not passed through 
the stage and answered the problem— 
is just now questioning itself as to 
whether investigation, organization, 
deliberate and experienced decision, 
which it feels to be essential if wise 
relief is to be secured, are, or are not, 
compatible with gentle and kindly re- 
lief ; whether charity can be fully of 
the heart, if it is also of the head. If 
so, how you are to get the full strength 
of head and heart. If this is impos- 
sible, what in the world you are to do, 
for you cannot give up either. You 
ask practically, I fancy, when you invite 
me here, what I think on these points. 
I answer, then, emphatically and 
decidedly, that my experience confirms 
me entirely in the belief that charity 
loses nothing of its lovingness by being 
entirely wise. Now it cannot be wise 
without full knowledge of the circum- 
stances of those to be dealt with—hence 
the necessity of investigation ; it cannot 
come to satisfactory conclusions on those 
facts unless it employs the help of expe- 
rienced men—hence the need of a com- 
mittee for decision ; it will not be gracious 
and gentle, nor fully enter into individual 
needs, unless it secures the assistance of 
a good body of visitors. I do not wish 
to draw your attention to any special 
form of organization, but I believe you 
will find, the more you think of it, that 
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some form is needed, and that whatever 
it be, it will have to secure those three 
as essentials—good investigation, deci- 
sion by a wise committee, and the help 
of a staff of visitors. 

I shall say nothing further on the 
first head, Investigation, except that I 
consider it is done best by a good paid 
officer. A great deal of the preliminary 
work is quickly and well done by an 
experienced person, which it would be 
difficult for a volunteer to do; neither 
is it a sort of work which it is worth 
while for a volunteer to undertake. I 
refer to verifying statements as to re- 
sidence, earnings, employment, visiting 
references and employers. The finishing 
touches of investigation, the little per- 
sonal facts, the desiree and hopes, and 
to a certain extent the capacities of the 
applicant, no doubt a volunteer visitor 
would learn more thoroughly, but that 
can always be done separately from the 
preliminary and more formal inquiry. 

And now to turn to the consideration 
of the visitors—those who must be the 
living links binding your committee with 
the poor, the interpreters of their de 
cision, the bearers of their alms, the 
perpetual guardians to prevent renewed 
falling into want. I have spoken in so 
many other places of the extreme value 
of such a body working in concert 
with a wise committee, and of the mis- 
takes they are likely to make where 
undirected, that Iam unwilling to dwell 
on either point in much detail here. 
I will only briefly reiterate that I think 
no committee can do its work with real 
individual care unless it contains those 
who will watch over each family with 
continuous interest, interpret its decisions 
intelligently and kindly, and learn all 
personal detail which may assist the 
committee in judging rightly. Unhap- 
pily, visitors have very seldom any 
special training for their work, nor is 
the need of it pointed out to them. 
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I earnestly wish we could get this 
recognized ; not that any should be 
deterred from working from want of 
training, but that in every district some 
plans for advising and helping the 
inexperienced visitors, and binding 
all visitors more together, should be 
adopted. I have, in the July number 
of Good Words, given a sketch of 
a practical scheme for securing this 
end. But even without the help there 
spoken of, visitors might try to look a 
little further into the result of their 
action. They think of the immediate 
effect, and very little of the future 
one. Now in all things we must be- 
ware of hasty action. It is not well, 
in the desire to alleviate an immediate 
want, to produce worse want in the 
future. I donot know the poor of your 
district: there may be many more of 
them, and they may be poorer, than 
I suppose ; but in really populous poor 
parishes I have found, and surely you 
should find here, that an immense deal 
more might be done by the people for 
themselves than has been done hitherto, 
The difficulties of finding work for them 
must be less than ours were : aim at that 
first. Try to get them to bring up their 
children to callings requiring skill, and 
which will raise them to the higher 
ranks of labour; help them to save; 
encourage them to join clubs; lend 
them books; teach them to cultivate 
and care for flowers. These and other 
like influences will indirectly help them 
far more, even as to outward comforts, 
than any gifts of necessaries. But do 
not, when a family wants help, hesitate 
to give largely, if adequate help will 
secure permanent good. Remember, if 
you establish people in life so that they 
can be self-supporting, it is well worth 
while to do it, cost what it may. 

I know little of your parish. But if 
it be, as I fancy, one in which the rich 
are many and the poor few compared to 
other places, I should like to add a word 
or two to such residents as are in good 
health and working here, urging them to 
consider the needs of more desolate 
districts, and pause to think whether or 
not they could transfer some of their 
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time to them. I know it is a difficult 
question, and one to be judged in each 
case on its merits. I know well what 
may be urged on the ground of indi- 
vidual friendships formed with dwellers 
in your neighbourhood, on the score of 
want of strength and time,-and the 
claims of your own parish. Weigh these 
by all means, but think of the other side 
too, if by chance you can realise it. 
Friendship with poor old women in your 
district! Respect its claims; but are 
there no times when it may be worth 
while to make a change in work, even 
if it cause one to see less of friends? 
Have you ever seen the ward of an East 
End workhouse, where from year’s end 
to year’s end the old women live with- 
out any younger life round them, no 
sons or daughters whose strength may 
make their feebleness mora bearable, no 
little grandchildren to be cared for, and 
make the old which is passing forget 
itself in the young which is coming into 
vigour! Is your bright young presence 
not asked for by the gray, monotonous, 
slowly-ebbing life of those wards? If 
your strength does not allow you to visit 
in remote districts, I grant that an un- 
answerable argument ; for strength is 
meant to be temperately used and not 
thrownaway. Time! Well, it takes time 
to go backwards and forwards ; but isn’t 
one hour where the need is great and 
the workers very few worth more than 
many hours in a more favoured district ? 

Have you ever realised what those 
acres and acres of crowded, heated, badly- 
built houses, over which you pass so 
quickly by train when you go in and 
out of London, mean? What kind of 
homes they make? What sort of human 
beings live and die there? Have you 
asked yourselves whether your presence, 
your companionship, is needed there? 
Whether the little children want your 
teaching? Whether your gentleness, 
your refinement, your gaiety, your 
beauty, are wanted there? Neighbour- 
hood! Oh yes, it has strong claims— 
some of the best possible ; but then we 
must take care that we let our neighbours 
come round us naturally, rich and poor. 
I only know this neighbourhood as I see 
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it from the station, and it is possible it 
is otherwise inside, for I know quarters 
where the poor lodge often escape the 
eye of a casual observer ; but I do know 
districts which are very like what 
yours looks, where the villas cover all 
the ground, and there is no place for the 
poor man’s cottage. Where the idea of 
building for him would be mentioned 
with awed abhorrence by the comfort- 
able residents, and they would talk 
about the unpleasantness of the poor 
living so near, chances of infection, 
&ec., &c. Where the few persons 
required to serve the needs of the 
residents live in a somewhat pampered 
and very respectful dependence in small 
districts decently withdrawn from view, 
visited and over-visited by ladies who 
haven’t far to go—where the poor say 
there isn’t a house to be had, and the 
rich say they get everything from a 
distance. 

While you are determined to have the 
rich neighbourhoods, you must have the 
poor ones elsewhere. When you have 
gathered the poor round you, built for 
them, taught them, purified their houses 
and habits by your near presence, by all 
means talk about the claims of neigh- 
bourhood. But till then you must, I 
believe, take a wider outlook, and think 
of the neighbourhoods you have left, 
where moreover those who indirectly 
serve you earn their bread. You who 
are merchants’ wives and daughters, 
nay, even those of you who buy the 
merchants’ goods, have the dock- 
labourers no claims upon you? If the 
question, Who is my neighbour ? is asked 
by you, how do you think God answers 
it from heaven when He looks down 
and sees the vast multitudes of undis- 
ciplined poor by whose labour you live— 
and the few heroic workers whose lives 
are being spent for those poor almost 
forsaken by you. 

And if some of you went there to 
give what little of leisure, what little of 
strength, you have to spare, would your 
own neighbourhood suffer ? I fancy not. 
For it seems as if usually where there 
are few poor and many rich living near 
together, the former become dependent 
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in fat unenergetic comfort on the latter ; 
and if this be such a neighbourhood, a 
few finding a call for their sympathy andfli 
help elsewhere might do good to all. It 
might be a real blessing to the plac 
where you live to transfer to other and 
needier districts some of the superfluous 
wealth and unneedful care which from 
its very abundance may be spoiling and 
pampering your native poor. Whats 
good thing it might be if each of you 
congregation here would undertake t 
help with money and with workers some 
poor district where wise principles were 
being strenuously and faithfully worked 
out. Only remember, though you may 
send your money, and send it to those 
who use it wisely, the gift is a very poor 
one compared with that of yourselves, 
It is you who are wanted there, you 
love, your knowledge, your sympathy, 
your resolution : above all, your know. 
ledge; for if you saw, you could not leave 
things as they are. For instance, ona 
summer evening fresh as this, there are 
thousands of families who have no place 
to sit in but one close room, in which 
the whole family has eaten, slept, washed, § 
cooked. It is stifling. They go to the 
door-step ; their neighbours are at their 
steps. It gets hotter, the children 
swarm in the narrow court; the dust 
flies everywhere ; the heat, the thirst is 
insufferable, the noise deafening, the 
crowd: bewildering; they go to the 
public house : do you wonder? It may 
be there are a few spaces unbuilt over 
close by, but who will open the gates 
for them, plant a few flowers, put a few 
seats? The garden of Lincoln’s-Inn- 
Fields is certainly kept very lovely ; but 
how few eyes are allowed to see it ; Red- 
Lion Square is a howling ugliness ; the 
board-school playgrounds are closed on 
Saturday ; the little graveyard in Drury 
Lane—half the graveyards in London 
—are close locked and barred, and left 
in ugliness too—the Quakers are actually 
deciding to sell for building purposes 
their ancient burial-ground near Bunhill- 
fields. Can they not afford to let the 
place allotted to their dead be conse 
crated to the poor and become a place 
of rest to the weary living before their 
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: im is over. Money, money, 
ee spend where we see its effect 
in parks, or villas, or cosy suburban 
houses, and not a glimpse of what we 
might do with it in the districts where 
the poor live and die. 

Of course this is only one side of the 
truth, and no one knows the converse 
better than I. I know how people are 
coming forward year by year to do and 
tofeel more and more of their duty to 
the poor. The interest deepens and 
spreads, and that rapidly. Haven't I 
myself such a body of fellow-workers 
as makes me hardly know how to be 
thankful enough? And doubtless many 
of you here are doing exactly what I urge, 
or better things than I have thought of. 
But forgive me if the sight of all that 
js needed sometimes makes me a little 
impatient, and urge the point with some 
implied reproach towards those who 
delay to come and do what it looks as 
if they might. I daresay they may 
many of them have better reasons than 
I know for holding aloof: all have not 
the same duties; but sure I am that 
ithe need is urgent, and that to many 
such work would add new and deeper 
interests to life. I only say, “ Look for 
yourselves what the need is, consider 
what your duty may be, and when seen 
do it resolutely, quietly, hopefully.” 

And now, leaving the subject of 
visitors, let us consider, in conclusion, 
the third point essential to wise dealing 
with the poor—the decisions of your 
committee after the facts are gathered 
for it by investigating agent and 
volunteer visitor. Now, to secure right 
decision, one must have a distinct object 
in view. What is to be the ultimate 
object of your decisions respecting 
relief? Let us at once distinctly clear the 
way by assuming that it must be the good 
of the people themselves. We have 
nothing to do with saving the money of 
therich. It is possible—nay, probable— 
that in our first attempts to put charity 
on a right focting we may have to 
spend more than we did before, and 
make larger demands on the purses of 
the wealthy. A few substantial gifts 
wisely bestowed may easily make up a 
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larger sum than a multitude of petty 
careless doles. A weekly pension, a 
grant of a few pounds to help a family 
to migrate, is more than the money- 
equivalent of many a random shilling. 
But if on reflection we decide to with- 
hold gifts of any kind whatsoever, it is 
only to be done for the sake of the people 
themselves. If doles, or bread-tickets, 
or coal-tickets are proved to help the 
people, we are bound to give them to 
the extent of our power. If they are 
proved to injure them, we are bound 
not to give them, however pleasant it 
may be, however easy, however it 
may seem to pave the way for other 
influences. Do we want to make the 
poor depend on relief, which is ready at 
a moment’s notice, instead of having 
the fortitude to save a little to meet 
a sudden emergency? If so, we shall 
be always treating cases as urgent, and 
relieving pending investigation, and 
assuming that discretionary power of 
granting instant help must be vested 
somewhere besides in the relieving- 
officer. I know parishes where bene- 


volent people plead that starvation or 
great need may arise if they have a 


weekly committee and no officer em- 
powered to deal with urgent cases. 
Suppose we ourselves had lost the pride 
of independence which does still exist 
in the middle and upper classes, though 
the tendency to look for extraneous 
help is, I sometimes fear, eating gradu- 
ally upwards ; but suppose we had no 
hesitation on the score of pride in asking 
our richer neighbour for a meal, or new 
clothes or boots, or additional blankets, 
or a ton of coal, would it be better for 
us to use just the amount of providence 
necessary for us to go to him a 
week beforehand and say, “ Please, we 
shall want our dinner next Sunday ?” 
or would it be better for us to be led to 
expect that if we called on Saturday to 
tell him the fact, and he was out at a 
garden-party, when he came home he 
would say, “ Dear me, perhaps they 
have no dinner, and Sunday too. I 
dare not wait to see why they are in 
want ; whether there is any member of 
the family who might be helped to a 
K 
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place where he can earn more. I'd 
better send some roast meat. I don’t 
like to be enjoying myself at garden- 
parties with my wife and daughter, and 
not consider my poorer neighbours.” Do 
you think that, be our earnings much 
or little, that kind of help would be 
likely to be helpful? The smaller the 
earnings, the more need of providence ; 
and there is no man so poor but he 
might, by effort, at least have a few 
shillings in hand for emergency, if he 
really felt it important. Literally, that 
is all that is wanted to do away with 
this clamour about urgency. That every 
man should at some time of his life put 
aside five or ten shillings, which should 
be ready for need, and apply for help 
directly he saw need to draw upon that, 
instead of when he hasn’t a crust in the 
house. I don’t know whether you are 
troubled with this great bugbear of 
“urgency” here; it frightens many 
districts, but always disappears when 
approached. Depend upon it, starvation 
cases are much more likely to arise 
where we have trained our poor to look 
for instantaneous help, than where they 
tely on their own forethought at least to 
the extent I have mentioned ; for if they 
trust to sudden aid, and any. accident 
removes it, then they have no money, 
they are in need indeed. Depend 
on it, the Poor Law, which the poor 
do not turn to readily, which has, more- 
over, a strong, permanent machinery in 
every parish in England, is the only 
right source of relief for urgent cases. 
No respectable family but has friends, 
neighbours, or savings to fall back on 
just while you look well into their cases. 
Those who are not respectable want, 
and, in my estimation, should have, 
help, but they cannot be helped easily 
with grants in urgent haste ; they need 
thought, and influence, and much 
power. If, then, we decide that 
urgent cases can be left to the Poor 
Law, your committees will have those 
only left to deal with whose circum- 
stances they can thoroughly know and 
deliberately decide upon ; and these, I 
believe, they will find class themselves 
into cases in which temporary help will 
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raise the applicants into permanently 
self-supporting positions, and chronic 
cases. The first, no doubt, they will 
try to help liberally, carefully, and 
kindly. The second they will probably 
help only if they can do so adequately, 
which I should fancy here you might 
easily do if you all heartily and thought- 
fully co-operated, and knew each what 
the other was doing, so that no work 
was done twice over. Such organiza. 
tion of almsgiving would be, I should 
think, the limit of your aim at present, 
Perhaps you will also add to these 
relieved persons a very large number 
of sick, whom I should be glad to see 
after, say a year’s notice, forced into 
some independent form of sick-club. 
For I do not myself believe that 
we from above can help the people 
so thoroughly and well in any other 
way as by helping them to help 
themselves. This I think they are 
meant to do—this I believe they 
can do, by association and by for. 
thought. When they do provide neces- 
saries for their own families, I think 


it leaves our relation to them far better, 
and enables us to help them more 


fully in better ways. After all, what 
are the gifts of these outside things 
compared to the great gifts of friend- 
ship, of teaching, of companionship, of 
advice, of spiritual help? I know some 
people think the half-crown, or packet 
of tea, the best introduction to these. 
I cannot say I have seen it so. I do 
not remember a single example in any 
age or country in which a class in 
receipt of small occasional doles was in 
a position of honourable healthy friend- 
ship with the givers of such, or fit to 
receive from them any intelligent teach- 
ing. Of course the receipt of alm 
produces courtesies and respectful wel- 
comes, and perhaps attendances a 
church or chapel from those who care 
more for the gifts than for the quiet 
dignity of independence which is found 
in many humble people; more for the 
good tea than for any sermon or service. 
But how do the better ones feel it! 
Haven’t your gifts absolutely tended to 
alienate them from churches and chapels! 














Do they not scorn them, and desire to 
be seen to benefit nothing by them ? 
The application for help is nearly always 
made by the wife, and the respectable 
husband would no more make it than 
you or I would, in nine cases out of ten. 
Only notice what happens whenever the 
rule is that the man must come up to 
ask for help: they hardly ever come, 
but simply earn the needed amount. 
And among the women, too, the better 
ones hold aloof from anything that 
looks like bribery to come to a place of 
worship. I would ask any clergyman 
whether he does not think that the 
mixing of temporal gifts with spiritual 
teaching has not a direct tendency to 
lower the value of the teaching in the 
eyes of the recipient? Of old, when 
aposiles preached, they treated the 
Gospel as good news which the people 
would care to receive for itself; they 
honoured it in treating it as if it were 
a blessing. Of course it is difficult to 
distinguish the actions which come from 
the radiant outpouring of every species 
of good gift in mere wealth of joyful 
human love springing from vivid 
sense of Divine love, which we see in 
earnest preachers of all ages, from the 
gift which is meant to be, and felt to 
be, a bribe. In many cases, probably, 
the gifts combine a mixture of love 
and of a purpose to attract, which it 
would be impossible to separate. But 
religious teaching, I have no manner cf 
doubt whatever, has suffered of late 
years incomparably more than it has 
gained by this confusion. Let the gift, 
then, stand or fall by its own intrinsic 
value ; if it be helpful in itself, cultivat- 
ing such right qualities as will make 
the recipient richer in such outside 
things as itself, let it be made. If not, 
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withhold it. And for God’s sake 
let His truth stand on its own 


merits. If it be a real need of His © 
children, trust Him in His own good 
time to make this plain to them. 
Preach it by word, by deed, by patient 
abiding ; but do not use bribes, or even 
what look like bribes, to make men take 
it in. Depend on it, it cannot be taken 
so. It has been accepted in this and 
other ages by men ready to meet poverty, 
toil, scorn, death, rather than be false to 
it; it has been accepted with acclaim 
by multitudes who felt in it the answer 
to their difficulties, the great good news 
for their lives. The lowest natures, 
when they have received it, have done 
so through the noble feelings which 
are latent in the worstof us. Itis only 
through appeal to these—their fortitude, 
their reverence—that it can come home 
to them. I cannot believe that God’s 
truth has ever entered one human 
heart wrapped up in a bribe. Let it 
speak quietly for itself ; itis very strong. 
Shall we doubt it? Our special form of 
it, or application of it, may not com- 
mend itself to our neighbours. Do not 
let this disappoint us ; let us with single- 
minded zeal try to get those neighbours 
to be and to do what they see to be 
right, and then will be revealed to them 
gradually whatever form of truth they 
can comprehend and apply. They will 
help to form God’s Church, which is of 
many members ; and if 


** Our little systems have their day, 
They have their day and cease to be,” 


we must remember that the words go 
on :— 


“* They are but broken lights of Thee, 
And Thou, O Lord, art more than they.” 


Octavia Hitt. 





THE NEW SIRENS. 
A PALINODE, 


I saat not, I hope, be supposed unconscious that in coherency and intelligibility 
the following poem leaves much to be desired. It was published in 1849 in a 
small volume without my name, was withdrawn along with that volume, and until 
now has never been reprinted. But the departed poem had the honour of being 
followed by the regrets of a most distinguished mourner, Mr. Swinburne, who 
has more than once revived its memory, and asked for its republication. Mr. 
Swinburne’s generosity towards contemporary verse is well known ; and The New 
Sirens may have won his favour the more readily because it had something, 
perhaps, of that animation of movement and rhythm of which his own poems offer 
such splendid examples. In addition to Mr. Swinburne, the poem has had also 
several other friends, less distinguished, who desired its restoration. To a work 
of his youth, a work produced in long-past days of ardour and emotion, an author 
can never be very hard-hearted ; and after a disappearance of more than twenty- 
five years, Zhe New Sirens, therefore, is here reprinted. 

M. A. 


In the cedar shadow sleeping, 

Where cool grass and fragrant glooms 

Late at eve had lured me, creeping 

From your darken’d palace rooms ; 

I, who in your train at morning 

Stroll’d and sang with joyful mind, 

Heard, in slumber, sounds of warning ; 
Saw the hoarse boughs labour in the wind. 


Who are they, O pensive Graces, 
—For I dream’d they wore your forms— 
Who on shores and sea-wash’d places 
Scoop the shelves and fret the storms? 
Who, when ships are that way tending, 
Troop across the flushing sands, 
To all reefs and narrows wending, 
With blown tresses, and with beckonisg hands? 


Yet I see, the howling levels 

Of the deep are not your lair; 

And your tragic-vaunted revels 

Are less lonely than they were. 

Like those Kings with treasure steering 

From the jewell’d lands of dawn, 

Troops, with gold and gi:ts, appearing, 
Stream all day through your enchanted lawn. 
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And we too, from upland valleys, 
Where some Muse with half-curved frown 
Leans her ear to your mad sallies 
Which the charm’d winds never drown ; 

By faint music guided, ranging 
The scared glens, we wander'd on, 
Left our awful laurels hanging, 
And came heap’d with myrtles to your throne. 


From the dragon-warder’d fountains 
Where the springs of knowledge are, 
From the watchers on the mountains, 
And the bright and morning star; 
We are exiles, we are falling, 
We have lost them at your call— 
O ye false ones, at your calling 

Seeking ceiled chambers and a palace-hall ! 


Are the accents of your luring 
More melodious than of yore 
Are those frail forms more enduring 
Than the charms Ulysses bore? 
That we sought you with rejoicings, 
Till at evening we descry 
At a pause of Siren voicings 
These vext branches and this howling sky? . . 


Oh, your pardon! The uncouthness 
Of that primal age is gone, 

And the skin of dazzling smoothness 
Screens not now a heart of stone. 
Love has flush’d those cruel faces ; 
And your slacken’d arms forego 

The delight of death-embraces, 


And those whitening bone-mounds do not grow. 


“Come,” you say; “the large appearance 
Of man’s labour is but vain, 

And we plead as staunch adherence 

Due to pleasure as to pain.” 

Pointing to earth’s careworn creatures, 
“Come,” you murmur with a sigh: 
“Ah! we own diviner features, 


Loftier bearing, and a prouder eye. 


“ Come,” you say, “the hours were dreary, 
Life without love does but fade ; 

Vain it wastes, and we grew weary 

In the slumbrous cedarn shade. 
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Round our hearts, with long caresses, 

With low sighings Silence stole; 

And her load of steaming tresses 
Weigh’d, like Ossa, on the aery soul, 


“Come,” you say, “the soul is fainting 

Till she search, and learn her own; 

And the wisdom of man’s painting 

Leaves her riddle half unknown. 

Come,” you say, “the brain is seeking, 

While the princely heart is dead ; 

Yet this glean’d, when Gods were speaking, 
Rarer secrets than the toiling head. 


“Come,” you say, “opinion trembles, 
Judgment shifts, convictions go; 
Life dries up, the heart dissembles ; 
Only, what we feel, we know. 
Hath your wisdom known emotions? 
Will it weep our burning tears? 
Hath it drunk of our love-potions 
Crowning moments with the weight of years?” 


I am dumb. Alas, too soon all 

Man’s grave reasons disappear! 

Yet, I think, at God’s tribunal 

Some large answer you shall hear. 

But for me, my thoughts are straying 

Where at sunrise, through your vines, 

On these lawns I saw you playing, 
Hanging garlands on the odorous pines ; 


When your showering locks enwound you, 

And your heavenly eyes shone through ; 

When the pine-boughs yielded round you, 

And your brows were starr’d with dew; 

And immortal forms, to meet you, 

Down the statued alleys came ; 

And through golden horns, to greet you, 
Blew such music as a God may frame. 





Yes, I muse, And, if the dawning 

Into daylight never grew, 

If the glistering wings of ‘morning 

On the dry noon shook their dew ; 

If the fits of joy were longer, 

Or the day were sooner done, 

Or, perhaps, if hope were stronger— 
No weak nursling of an earthly sun... 

Pluck, pluck cypress, O pale maidens, 
Dusk the hall with yew! 
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For a bound was set to meetings, 

And the sombre day dragg’d on ; 

And the burst of joyful greetings, 

And the joyful dawn, were gone. 

For the eye was fill’d with gazing, 

And on raptures follow calms ; 

And those warm locks men were praising, 
Droop’d, unbraided, on your listless arms. 


Storms unsmooth’d your folded valleys, 
And made all your cedars frown ; 

Leaves were whirling in the alleys 
Which your lovers wander’d down. 
—Sitting cheerless in your bowers, 

The hands propping the sunk head, 

Do they gall you, the long hours, 

And the hungry thought, that must be fed ? 


Is the pleasure that is tasted 

Patient of a long review ? 

Will the fire joy hath wasted, 

Mused on, warm the heart anew ? 
—Or, are those old thoughts returning, 
Guests the dull sense never knew, 
Stars, set deep, yet inly burning, 
Germs, your untrimm’d passion overgrew ? 


Once, like me, you took your station 
Watchers for a purer fire ; 

But you droop’d in expectation, 

And you wearied in desire. 

When the first rose flush was steeping 
All the frore peak’s awful crown, 
Shepherds say, they found you sleeping 
In some windless valley, farther down. 


Then you wept, and, slowly raising 
Your dozed eyelids, sought again, 
Half in doubt, they say, and gazing 
Sadly back, the seats of men. 
Snatch’d a turbid inspiration 

From some transient earthly sun, 
And proclaim’d your vain ovation 
For those mimic raptures you had won. 


With a sad, majestic motion, 

With a stately, slow surprise, 

From their earthward-bound devotion 
Lifting up your languid eyes— 
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Would you freeze my louder boldness, 

Dumbly smiling as you go? 

One faint frown of distant coldness 
Flitting fast across each marble brow? 


Do I brighten at your sorrow 

O sweet Pleaders? doth my lot 

Find assurance in to-morrow 

Of one joy, which you have not? 

O, speak once, and shame my sadness ! 

Let this throbbing, Phrygian strain, 

Mock’d and baffled by your gladness, 
Mar the music of your feasts in vain! 


Scent, and song, and light, and flowers! 

Gust on gust, the harsh winds blow— 

Come, bind up those ringlet showers! 

Roses for that dreaming brow! 

Come, once more that ancient lightness, 

Glancing feet, and eager eyes! 

Let your broad lamps flash the brightness 
Which the sorrow-stricken day denies ! 


Through black depths of serried shadows, 
Up cold aisles of buried glade ; 
In the mist of river-meadows 
Where the looming deer are laid ; 
From your dazzled windows streaming, 
From your humming festal room, 
Deep and far, a broken gleaming 
Reels and shivers on the ruffled gloom. 





Where I stand, the grass is glowing; 

Doubtless you are passing fair! 

But I hear the north wind blowing, 

And I feel the cold night-air. 

Can I look on your sweet faces, 

And your proud heads backward thrown, © 

From this dusk of leaf-strewn places 
With the dumb woods and the night alone % 


But, indeed, this flux of guesses— 
Mad delight, and frozen calms— 
Mirth to-day and vine-bound tresses, 
And to-morrow—folded palms— 
Is this all? this balanced measure ? 
Could life run no happier way ? 
Joyous, at the height of pleasure, 
Passive, at the nadir of dismay? 
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But, indeed, this proud possession— 

This far-reaching, magic chain, 
Linking in a mad succession 
Fits of joy and fits of pain— 
Have you seen it at the closing 
Have you track’d its clouded ways? 
Can your eyes, while fcols are dozing, 

Drop, with mine, adown life’s latter days ? 


When a dreary light is wading 
Through this waste of sunless greens— 
When the flashing lights are fading 
On the peerless cheek of queens— 
When the mean shall no more sorrow, 
And the proudest no more smile— 
While the dawning of the morrow 
Widens slowly westward all that while ? 


Then, when change itself is over, 
When the slow tide sets one way, 
Shall you find the radiant lover, 
Even by moments, of to-day ? 
The eye wanders, faith is failing ; 
O, loose hands, and let it be! 
Proudly, like a king bewailing, 
O, let fall one tear, and set us free! 


All true speech and large avowal 
Which the jealous soul concedes ; 
All man’s heart, which brooks bestowal, 
All frank faith, which passion breeds— 
These we had, and we gave truly ; 
Doubt not, what we had, we gave! 
False we were not, nor unruly ; 
Lodgers in the forest and the cave. 





Long we wander’d with you, feeding 
Our rapt souls on your replies, 
In a wistful silence reading 
All the meaning of your eyes ; 
By moss-border’d statues sitting, 
By well-heads, in summer days. 
But we turn, our eyes are flitting— 
See, the white east, and the morning rays! 


And you too, O worshipp’d Graces, 
Sylvan Gods of this fair shade! 
Is there doubt on divine faces? 
Are the blessed Gods dismay’d ? 
Can men worship the wan features, 
The sunk eyes, the wailing tone, 
Of unsphered, discrowned creatures, 
Souls as little godlike as their own? 
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Come, loose hands! The winged fleetness 

Of immortal feet is gone ; 

And your scents have shed their sweetness, 

And your flowers are overblown; 

And your jewell’d gauds surrender 

Half their glories to the day ; 

Freely did they flash their splendour, 
Freely gave it—but it dies away. 


In the pines the thrush is waking— 

Lo, yon orient hill in flames! 

Scores of true love knots are breaking 

At divorce which it proclaims. 

When the lamps are paled at morning, 

Heart quits heart and hand quits hand. 

Cold in that unlovely dawning, 
Loveless, rayless, joyless you shall stand. 


Pluck no more red roses, maidens, 

Leave the lilies in their dew— 

Pluck, pluck cypress, O pale maidens, 

Dusk, oh, dusk the hall with yew! 

—Shall I seek, that I may scorn her, 

Her I loved at eventide? 

Shali I ask, what faded mourner 
Stands, at daybreak, weeping by my side? 

Pluck, pluck cypress, O pale maidens ! 

Dusk the hall with yew! 


MattHew ARNOLD. 





NATIONAL EDUCATION: PRACTICAL AIMS FOR THE GUIDANCE 
OF LIBERAL POLICY.! 


WHENEVER a great social question is 
subjected to legislative treatment before 
the principles upon which legislation 
should be based have been worked out 
carefully in thought by the more edu- 
cated, or have been grasped by those 
plain instincts which in a free country 
so often wisely guide the general mind, 
the resulting confusion presents pecu- 
liar obstacles in the way of any reforms 
which a liberal policy may require. 

Nothing is more difficult to meet than 
a new vested interest, created for the 
protection of an ancient wrong, but 
veiled beneath the verbal admission of 
a principle antagonistic to itself. 

When an intricate compromise has 
been effected, the strength of opposition 
evoked by flagrant injustice is broken, 
and a halting and hesitating resistance 
takes the place of determined action. 

Details, almost unnoticed in pre- 
liminary debates, are frequently found 
to exercise a directing power over the 
general order of the world’s affairs ; and 
the battle lost by the opponents of pro- 
gress on the ground of principle is won 
in practice by diligent attention to the 
thousand and one complications and 
subtleties of method as well as by 
skilful management of the personal 
jealousies and ambitions with which 
the working of an Act of Parliament 
is invariably accompanied. 

In England, political and social 
necessities have rendered educational 
legislation imperative ; but in the midst 
of class interests, the rival claims of 
ecclesiastical authorities, and the strug- 
gles of politicians for name and place, 

1 Read before the ‘‘ Liberal Social Union,” 
October 26th, 1876. The author of this paper 
is solely responsible for the opinions it ex- 
presses. It is published in this magazine as 
a contribution towards the free and thorough 


discussion of a subject of national interest and 
Importance. 


scant pains have been taken to examine 
the principles upon which the work to 
be accomplished should be based, to 
calculate carefully the directions which 
the forces employed in its performance 
will naturally take, or to weigh the 
character of the problems springing 
from those new social conditions the 
act of legislation itself creates. 

The commercial policy of England 
during these later years has been nobly 
determined by the thorough and general 
comprehension of the principle upon 
which the repeal of the Corn Laws was 
demanded and obtained. Years were 
spent upon the political education of the 
people in the principle of Free Trade. 
The result was, that the repeal of the 
Corn Laws inaugurated a great com- 
mercial policy by which the happiness 
and prosperity of the people have been 
largely increased. If, however, it be 
asked respecting educational legislation, 
“ By what principle should it be guided ? 
Towards what definite end should legis- 
lation tend?” the question is met in 
many quarters with undisguised scorn. 
“Let the people learn to read and write 
and cipher,” plead some, “in any 
practicable way. We do not care about 
the method. Our only desire is that 
they shall be educated.” So be it. 
But there are methods by which the 
highest standard of education can be 
attained, and the life of the nation in 
every direction in which life is worth 
living quickened ; and there are methods 
by which the standard of education 
may be dwarfed to its minimum, and 
the life of the nation surrendered to 
ecclesiastical control. 

Those who claim to belong to no party 
with respect to the principles on which 
educational legislation should rest are 
not and cannot be neutral. Their silence 
is itself a power, and a power upon the 
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side of sectarianism. The forces in 
possession of the ground are sectarian 
forces ; by them all the vantage grounds 
of attack are occupied; the citadels 
and high places are in their hands. A 
profession of neutrality is a virtual 
submission to their authority. 

Another objection to any large con- 
sideration of the requirements of a 
national system is urged to the follow- 
ing effect :—“ We must pay chief regard 
to what is practical. In the complex 
antagonisms of English society states- 
men must adapt their plans to possi- 
bilities. It is useless to discuss what 
would be abstractedly right ; we must 
content ourselves with a little less than 
justice in order that our people may be 
educated.” 

Assuredly no sane man would pro- 
pose to treat England as though it were 
a newly-colonised country, and insist 
either upon leaving the people in ignor- 
ance, or following a course altogether 
independent of the great historic lines 
of its development. But it cannot be 
an impertinence of irreconcilable Radi- 
cals to ask statesmen to have a policy 
leading to foreseen results, and to indi- 
cate the direction in which they propose 
to guide the intellectual destinies of the 
nation. 

It is one thing for statesmen to study 
the characteristics of the state of society 
for which they legislate, in order that 
they may understand the ground over 
which they have to move, and prepare 
in the desert a highway for the purpose 
they would accomplish; it is quite 
another thing to attempt to unite in one 
Act of Parliament utterly antagonistic 
principles. Mr. Forster's Education 
Act (1870) was a collection of contra- 
dictory policies so blended that in its 
working the balance of power is always 
struck in favour of an ecclesiastical 
interest. A national system was pro- 
fessedly established, but a sectarian 
system was pampered with such rich 
gifts as to give it power and mastery; 
the clerical management of schools was 
taken away by one hand and reimposed 
by another with reinvigorated authority ; 
local self-government was granted, and 


limited by restrictions so irksome as to 
destroy half its worth. 

The policy of liberal men in England 
for a hundred years past has had two 
great aims—first, the removal of the 
burden of ecclesiastical restraints from 
affairs in which the welfare of the whole 
nation as a nation is involved; and 
second, the establishment of a thoroughly 
representative system of government. 

The author of the Education Act of 
1870 is on the horns of adilemma ; he 
has either consciously and deliberately 
reversed the Liberal policy of his party, 
or he is only a “statesman” in the 
sense in which King Philip and the 
Archduke of Austria were warriors when 
they made the famous arrangement at 
which Philip Faulconbridge laughed. 


“* K. Philip. Say, where will you 


assault ? 
K. John. We from the west will send de- 
struction 
Into this city’s bosom. 
Austria. ] from the north. 
K. Philip. 
from the south 
Shall rain their drift of bullets on this 


Our thunder 


own. 
Bast. O prudent discipline! From north 
to south ; 
Austria and France shoot in each other's 
mouth.” 


It is frequently pleaded in defence of 
the Education Act of 1870 that it repre- 
sents what was alone practicable at that 
time. It is rather the monument of the 
kind of legislation which becomes 
possible when, through timidity, or in- 
difference, or carelessness, or statecraft 
in its meaner form, or the hurry caused 
by the pressure of many affairs, no 
appeal is made to the general principles 
upon which the problems at issue should 
be solved. 

If the Liberal statesmen of 1870 had 
determined that a national system of 
education should be ultimately esta- 
blished under the direct control of 
school boards, they could have laid down 
its broad foundations. 

Existing schools could have been left 
under existing conditions ; but it could 
have been provided that all new schools, 
to which government grants should be 
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made, should be public schools under 
the management of representative 
bodies. I believe—and I speak not 
without some knowledge of the state of 
parties—that a Liberal majority could 
have been secured for such a scheme. 
At that time the existing schools were 
manageable in number. The great 
growth of the sectarian system has been 
under the Act of 1870 itself ;—indefinite 
scope having been provided for its ex- 
tension by the continuance of grants of 
public money to new schools under 
private direction, as well as by the 
“time of grace,” which became a time 
not merely for actual building, but,for 
the reception of plans and proposals, ! 


1 The following statistics show the develop- 
ment of the sectarian system under recent 
legislation. If Nonconformists generally had 
regarded National Education as the proper 
work of their church organisations, no one 
can doubt that they could and would have 
built a much larger number of schools :— 


I, SCHOOLS CONNECTED WITH THE NATIONAL 
Socrery on CHurRCH OF ENGLAND. 

1875. Schools Inspected 

869. 


” ? 


Increase 
1875. Scholars in, on attendance 
1869. - we 808,364 
Increase 
1875. Government Grant . 
1869. ° 


376,396 
£679,748 
343,330 


” ”? 


Increase £336,418 

ll. BrrrisH, WESLEYAN, AND OTHER SCHOOLS 
NOT CONNECTED WITH THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. 

1875. Schools Inspected 

1869. 


2,086 
1,414 


” ” 
Increase 672 
II. 
Schools Inspected 598 
- * . oe 328 


RoMAN CATHOLIC SCHOOLS. 


1875. 
1869. 


Increase 270 


1875. Government Grant . 
1869. 


£62,176 
” ” 27,951 


£34,225 


Increase 
IV. Boarp Scuootrs. 
1875. Schools Inspected 


Te7r 
1S4 


1,140 
5. Government Grant . 


£73,531 
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Lord Sandon’s Act is the natural 
development of Mr. Forster's, It con- 
tains no new principle whatever. Any 
argument against the increase of the 
grant to sectarian schools applies to the 
subsidising of these schools. If the 
twenty-fifth clause of the Act of 1870 
be defensible, so is the tenth clause of 
the Act of 1876. 

The organic connection between Mr. 
Forster’s Act and Lord Sandon’s is but 
another proof that the Act of 1870 
failed to establish a national system, not 
because the temper of the age rendered 
it impracticable ; but because those who 
acted as Liberal leaders did not admit 
the principle that the schools of the 
country should be organised as national 
institutions, and placed under repre- 
sentative control. 

In inviting the members of the 
‘Liberal Social Union” to consider 
what principles should guide the policy 
of the friends of a national system of 
education, I do not speak as a 
doctrinaire defending an abstract sys- 
tem on abstract grounds, but as one 
who believes that a practical policy 
can alone be determined by those who 
walk inthe light of the principles at 
stake. 

One party in the state thoroughly 
understands its own ends and aims: 
namely, the party on the side of ecclesi- 
asticism ; and in season and out of 
season, openly or secretly, boldly 
advancing or quietly retreating as occa- 
sion demands, it follows a definite 
purpose. 

If the Liberal party of the England 
of to-day does not as clearly understand 
the direction in which to guide its 
policy, it will leave to the future 
the legacy of an wumnecessary and 
dangerous conflict. 

The future of this nation belongs to 
those who work for it, and who know 
the objects for which they toil, 
whether they be Whigs, or Tories, or 
Radicals; Catholics or Protestants ; 
advanced thinkers or reactionary Con- 
servatives, 

The first point to be decided is whether 
the education of England is to be in 
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charge of sectarian organisations, or of 
the representatives of the community. 

The object of those in charge of the 
Education Act of 1870 was to educate 
the country through the denominations 
to the utmost extent to which the 
denominations would undertake the 
work. National schools were only to 
be erected in cases of emergency ; and 
to render these cases as few as possible, 
provisions were made which reduced 
the expenses of any sect choosing to 
conduct a day-school to a minimum, 
while any publication of its accounts in 
its own neighbourhood was deliberately 
refused. 

Nonconformists in general, believing 
that education ought not to be left un- 
der sectarian charge, favoured in every 
locality the building of public schools. 
The Church of England seized upon 
the golden opportunity so unexpectedly 
presented, and has covered the country 
with its schools. The Roman Catholic 
Church took the same course according 
to its power. Lord Sandon has carried 


out to its legitimate results the policy 


of his predecessor. The last obstacle 
in the way of the growth of a Sectarian 
system has been removed by his amend- 
ment of the conditions of the Annual 
Parliamentary Grant (Cl 19). A 
school may now be managed entirely 
by a sect ; and as entirely supported by 
money, not one penny of which need 
be provided by the sect at all. 

The Church of England is rewarded 
for its opposition to a national system 
of education by being freely provided 
with money to conduct under its own 
auspices the greater number of the 
schools of the country; while the 
Roman Catholic Church, with its cus- 
tomary astuteness, has gladly accepted 
the position of a subsidised educational 
body. The Nonconformists are rewarded 
for their refusal to make sectarian 
capital out of education, and the cessa- 
tion of their efforts to erect denomina- 
tional in opposition to public schools, 
by being compelled in many districts to 
send their children to schools established, 
and sustained, and managed by the 
Church of England in its own ecclesias- 
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tical interests, and in which hardly any 
Nonconformist would be accepted as a 
teacher.! 

It must now be regarded as an 
established historical fact that the 
larger part of the education of England 
has been handed over by the distinct 
action of the legislation of 1870 and 
1876 to the charge of one ecclesiastical 
body. 

It is time for the Liberals of England 
to resolve that no grants from the public 
treasury should be given to schools 
which are not during their secular hours 
under the direct control of the re- 
pregentatives of the ratepayers. 

To place public money in the hands 
of local committees not elected by the 
people with whom they have to deal 
is a proceeding at variance with every 
principle on which representative 
government depends; and when those 
self-constituted committees are re 
cognised as educational authorities, the 
danger is grave and vital. 

No ecclesiastical body is fit to be 


1 It is no doubt true that many Noncon- 
formists accept as “‘unsectarian” the teach- 
ing of doctrines which substantially divide 
Christendom, and even when acting on school 
boards, sanction teaching which is denomina- 
tional to all intents and purposes. The 
following suggestive passage occurs in the 
General Report presented by Mr. Noble to the 
London School Board (August, 1875, to July, 
21st, 1876):—‘‘I have inquired of many 
teachers whether they make any—and if any, 
what—difference in the Bible lessons they 
give in board from those they formerly gave 
in voluntary schools. The answers have been 
invariably to the effect that, except the omis- 
sion of denominational catechisms and formu- 
laries, they make no difference whatever. One 
schoolmaster very recently told me he was for 
twelve and a half years head teacher of a 
large Church school, and had for the last two 
years been lay reader in his Church, and he 
solemnly assured me that his Scripture teach- 
ing was never so thorough as in his present 
(board) school” (p. 6). It is equally true, 
however, that the general body of Noncon- 
formists have accepted the principle of the 
management of public schools by representa- 
tive authorities, and are not engaged in erect- 
ing new schools of their own, not through 
indifference to education, but because of the 
sincerity of their faith in a national system, 
and the loyalty of their allegiance to its 
requirements, 
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entrusted with the charge of the 
education of a free country. Under 
this system education in England has 
been dwarfed in its standard. The fear 
of lessening the amount a school could 
earn by “ passes” has lightened a “re- 
vised code” of its educational burdens. 
The profession of a teacher in England 
is rapidly becoming a closed profession. 
When what is called religious teaching 
is given by the regular masters of the 
schools, it means that the masters 
must profess the creed of the managers. 
An honest man who happens to be 
a heretic is finding increasing difficulty 
in the way of employment. He is 
shut out from all those schools con- 
nected with the society which calls 
itself “‘ National.” 

Two-thirds of the board schools of 
England are closed to him. In cases 
when men dare not publicly catechise, 
private sources of information are 
sought to make sure of the “creed.” 
It is no light condemnation of the 
present system that it is rapidly sec- 
tarianising the scholastic profession. 

A connection between an eccle- 
siastical body and the public schools 
adds largely to its power as an eccle- 
siastical body apart from its intel- 
lectual strength. Those Liberals who 
maintain this connection must not be 
surprised if it results in the wider 
diffusion of prejudices touching every 
free religious thought which is sacred 
to their consciences and dear to their 
hearts. 

The political influences of ecclesiastical 
domination are intense. The working 
classes of this country are as various in 
character and disposition as the members 
of any other class. Sectarian passions 
strike across class boundaries. Any 
union between the “rough” of the 
large town, the pauper, the semi-paupers, 
and the hodman, and a compact 
ecclesiastical o ion, means mis- 
chief to the Liberal government of the 
country. 

The separation of the parents’ public 
life from the management of the school 
is an educational evil—its identification 


an unmitigated gain. The very voting 
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for a school board unites the parents 
with the schools, to the advantage of 
teachers and taught. 

The aim suggested —the direct 
management of public schools during 
the hours of secular teaching by a 
representative body —is thoroughly 
practicable. 

The Conscience Clause distinctly 
separates religious observances and 
instruction in religious subjects from 
the general work of the school. It 
is enacted that “The time or times 
during which any religious observance 
is practised, or instruction in religious 
subjects is given, at any meeting of the 
school, shall be either at the beginning 
or at the end, or at the beginning and 
the end of such meeting.” (Elementary 
Education Act, Clause 7,1870.) 

An ecclesiastical body can only de- 
sire to retain the management of a 
school supported by public money for 
one or other of the following reasons :— 
(1) to diffuse through the whole school 
the influence of its theology—in this 
case the Conscience Clause is illegally 
disregarded ; (2) to obtain the appoint- 
ment of teachers—in this case the 
teachers of national schools become a 
semi-clerical caste, and a test is enforced 
upon entrance to the scholastic profes- 
sion ; or (3) to secure for itself, as an 
ecclesiastical body, a general influence 
over the community ; and in this case 
there is as unjust a perversion of educa- 
tional appliances to sectarian purposes 
as there would be should any one 
church obtain in any town a monopoly 
for the sale of books, and refuse to 
supply any but those that bore its 
own imprimatur. 

The second practical aim of a Liberal 
policy should be to establish a system of 
graded schools. 

Upon this point, however, in this 
assembly there will be no difference of 
opinion; and I need not this evening 
enter upon its discussion. 

The third aim of a liberal policy, 
I further submit, should be to take 
away from school boards any charge 
of religious instruction, and leave with 
them the one great responsibility of 
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providing for the general secular educa- 
tion of the people. 

The argument that it is impossible 
to separate the “secular” from the 
“ religious,” is answered by the very 
existence of a conscience clause. 
However difficult theoretically, there 
is a sufficiently clear, practical dis- 
tinction which the law of England 
already recognises. During certain 
consecutive hours it is illegal for 
Catholic or Protestant to give what 
the Act terms “instruction in religious 
subjects.” By law, any and every pub- 
lic elementary school is a secular school 
Jor a specified period of the day. 

A new interpretation has been given 
to the term “ religious liberty” in these 
modern days to meet the necessities of 
the argument. It is seriously contended 
that religious liberty does not exist 
unless “liberty” is granted to each 
sect to appropriate a share of the 
public funds to its own objects. 

Conscience is said to be outraged 
when those “conscientiously ” desiring 
state support for the teachings of their 


dogmas are not permitted to receive it. 
According to this theory, the perfection 
of religious liberty was attained when 
those who “ conscientiously” believed 
heretics ought to be burnt had authority 


to burn. The “consciences” of some 
were offended while the heretic lived ; 
and if we accept this modern doctrine, 
the state outraged their consciences 
when it prevented them from lighting 
the fire around the stake! Liberty of 
conscience is an individual right—to 
be enjoyed within the range of per- 
sonal responsibility ——and cannot be 
interpreted as the liberty of one man 
to appropriate the goods or interfere 
with the welfare of another. 

The teaching of creeds and cate- 
chisms as a part of the common 
school routine has proved a conspicu- 
ous failure as a religious influenge. 
Those of our working classes who 
have passed through the religious 
“grind” in an elementary school are 
not distinguished by faith, but by 
indifference. 

The objection to mixing dogmatic 
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teaching with ordinary school work is 
not that it makes proselytes for a sect, 
but that it deadens the soul. While 
the government of the school gives an 
ecclesiastical body political power, its 
attempt at religious teaching unites that 
power with a popular indifference to 
religion itself. 

The employment of the Bible alone 
is proving equally unsatisfactory. To 
prepare for an examination in “ the life 
of Adam” is no more a religious exercise 
than to do a sum in arithmetic. To 
answer all the questions in Mr. Peak’s 
Examination Papers does not require 
a more religious spirit than to answer 
an examination paper in grammar. Pure 
and undefiled religion involves reverence, 
love, penitence, and immortal hope. By 
the attempt to resolve it into a school 
lesson its essential spirit is put to flight. 

In what way, moreover, is the Bible 
being taught in elementary schools ? 
Without doubt to a large extent literally 
and uncritically. 

If Bible teaching were in the hands of 
voluntary teachers, each teacher would 
be answerable for his own work, and 
there would be opportunity for the 
free play of thought; but when it is 
given in public schools by legally ap- 
pointed authorities, the credit of the 
nation is involved in its character, and 
every individual citizen is compromised 
by it. 

A large number of cultivated men are 
responsible for the Bible teaching carried 
on in board schools by public officers, 
through which the mass of the people 
are kept in ignorance of what they 
themselves believe to be scientifically 
true and morally right. By the present 
plan of relying upon the elementary 
school for religious instruction the re- 
sponsibility is taken from those to 
whom it rightly belongs and by whom 
it can best be imparted. 

Parents are taught to believe that 
their children obtain their religion just 
as they learn to read and write, while 
the churches of the country are not 
devoting their full energies to that high 
and sacred task. 

The great “religious difficulty” is not to 
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be found in the scruples of parents, but 
in the struggle for spiritual supremacy. 
Intwo ways the vexed problem, “ How 
to give religious education?” could be 
readily solved, and if this country in its 
wisdom would free itself from bondage 
to ecclesiastical methods of procedure, 
these two ways would, without doubt, be 
widely adopted and largely prosper :— 

(1) Let each school board afford 
opportunities for believers in religion 
to teach it, the board itself taking no 
part, but making fair arrangements for 
the representatives of various forms of 
faith—the plan in actual operation in 
Birmingham. 

The following are the regulations 
adopted by the Birmingham School 
Board, at a meeting held on 11th 
February, 1874, to consider an appli- 
cation from a purely voluntary orygani- 
sation, called “‘ The Religious Education 
Society.” 


mse — should be +_~~ ha the 
iving of religious instruction by voluntary 
ee. in the school buildings belonging to 
the beard, to children attending the board 
schools. 

“That in every case the wish of the parents 
or guardians should determine whether a 
child shall receive religious instruction, and 
whether a child shall receive any specific 
religious instruction that may be provided. 

“That any persons pos to give re- 
ligious instruction shall be required to pay to 
the board a rent for the use of the building 
proportionate to the number of the children to 
whom the religious instruction is given, and 
the time occupied in giving the instruction. 

“That the opportunity for giving religious 
instruction shall be given on Tuesday and Fri- 
day morning in every week. 

“That on Tuesday and Friday mornings the 
schools shall be opened, under the manage- 
ment of the board, three-quarters of an hour 
later than on other days. 

“That the application of the Religious Edu- 
cation Society, as representing a considerable 
number of religious communities in the town, 
be complied with on the terms prescribed by 
these resolutions, and that the Education and 
School Management Committee be authorised 
to complete the arrangements, and report to 
the board. 

‘“*That any future application for the use of 
the school buildings, for the giving of religious 
instruction in accordance with these regula- 
tions, be referred to the Education and School 
Management Committee, for them to report to 
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the board ; with the understanding that these 
applications may be made either— 

**], By the committee of any similar 
society, representing one or more of 
the religious communities of the 
town ; or 
By ministers of religion in charge of 
congregations in the town ; or 
By any person willing to give instruc- 
tion, when the application is sus- 
tained by the signatures of the 
parents of at least twenty children 
in regular attendance at one of the 
departments of any board school.” 


(2) Let Sunday schools be more gener- 
ously and wisely developed; men of 
thought and culture taking part in 
the noble task of rendering religion 
interesting, delightful, and beautiful to 
young minds and hearts. 

The Bishop of Lichfield, in a speech 
delivered in the Midland counties 
(January, 1875), said—‘ He had lately 
been over to the United States, and had 
been able to see the effect of a system 
of secular education. He could not say 
the result was favourable, though it had 
pleased God, as was usually the case 
when any mistake was made, to impart 
benefit in another way, and the effect 
of this secular education had been over- 
ruled by the act of Providence, by far 
greater earnestness in the work of Sun- 
day schools than prevailed in this 
country.” The work of an overruling 
Providence is surely not bounded by 
the Atlantic Ocean on the east and 
the Pacific on the west. The principles 
which I have roughly sketched contri- 
bute, I venture to claim, thoroughly 
practical aims for the guidance of 
Liberal policy. They have actually 
formed the basis of educational legis- 
lation in one great town, and what has 
been done in Birmingham could be 
accomplished elsewhere, if similar means 
were adopted to secure the ends in view. 
The Liberal party in Birmingham has 
both distinctly known its own mind and 
studied the methods of organisation by 
which practical effect can be given to its 
educational principles. 

As a political axiom, it may be 
asserted that the Nonconformists and 
the working men of almost any centre 
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of industry can carry any election. 
This union can be brought about if 
sufficient trouble be taken ; and that 
“trouble” must be of an educational 
character. ‘The people at large must be 
educated in the principles at stake. 
This education can be effected in a 
definite time and directed to practical 
results, if cultivated men would but 
esteem the task of sufficient importance 
to be undertaken. In Birmingham we 
have worked hard to teach our people 
the principles we believe; and this 
has been the sole secret of our triumph. 
We have taken concert-halls, rooms in 
public-houses, chapels, schoolrooms— 
any room in fact in which there could 
be a meeting at all,—and our educated 
men, not unassisted by educated ladies, 
have gone down and argued matters 
out face to face with the people 
themselves. 

A Liberal school board could, I 
believe, be elected in nearly every 
district of the country if the same 
kind of work were done with the same 
energy. 

The necessity for such work is grave 
and pressing. 

Without looking upon the social 
condition of our country with the eyes 
of a Cassandra, sources of anxiety are 
sufficiently patent. Eloquent summaries 
of the mighty signs of material great- 
ness cannot hide the fact that barbarism 
subsists beneath the gloss of civilisa- 
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tion. A very large proportion of the 
population of England is outside of 
its religious organisations. Capitalists 
and workmen are dealing with each 
other as distinct orders of men. Ques- 
tions are being asked in those quiet 
places in which political energies gather 
strength touching the most ancient 
ecclesiastical and political institutions 
of our country—questions which will 
inevitably fill the life of the next 
century with passions of incalculable 
intensity. The shadow of the ecclesi- 
astical reaction darkening over Europe 
is falling upon England, and pre. 
tensions are being maintained with an 
emphasis unequalled since the period 
preceding the French Revolution, fatal 
alike to personal independence and 
social peace. To crown all, only pm- 
dish eyes can be blind to the evidences 
of a moral corruption which has not 
the poor excuse to be made for those 
whose homes are dark while the public. 
house is bright, but which money 
lavishly pampers and tasteful skill 
adorns. 

For myself, the only hopes I dare 
cherish are those based upon the possi- 
bility of bestowing a generous breadth 
upon our nation’s culture, and of 
uniting with a generous breadth of 
culture that healthful religious life 
which spiritual freedom can alone 
sustain. 

Henry W. Crosskey. 
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EARLY MEDIZVAL PAINTING IN SOUTHERN ITALY. 


Ix the opening sentence of the life 
of Giotto, Giorgio Vasari remarks that 
when the style and the processes of 
good painting had been buried for so 
long a time beneath the ruin caused by 
continual warfare, Giotto alone, though 
born amidst unskilled craftsmen, was 
enabled, through a special gift of God, 
to restore the art which had strayed 
from the right path and to give it a 
worthy form ; “and truly,” he goes on 
to say, “‘it was a great miracle that a 
rode and uncultured period should 
have been able to work by the hand of 
Giotto with such skill that the art of 
design, of which the men of that period 
had little or no real knowledge, was by 
his means restored to complete life.” 

This opinion of Vasari has been so 
often repeated by subsequent writers 
onart that it has come to be an estab- 
lished doctrine, which few out of Italy 
ever venture to call in question. 

It is not, however, to be supposed 
that in a country where each province 
has its own particular patriotic preten- 
sions, such a statement could pass un- 
challenged. Eminent writers, such as 
Tiraboschi, Cicognara, and now-a-days 
De Rossi, have suggested that the re- 
vival of painting is not to be placed 
altogether in Tuscany or in the thir- 
teenth century, that other portions and 
other epochs of Italian art history 
remain still to be investigated. They 
and others hint at the existence in 
Southern Italy of a national art akin 
to but independent of that “ arte greca” 
well characterised by Vasari as ‘ goffa, 
scabrosa ed ordinaria tutto piena di 
linee e di profili.” 

The South Italian provinces have 
been always strangely neglected. The 
cause of this may perhaps be found in 
their history ever since the thirteenth 
century; for then it was that they 
fell a prey to the rapacity and igno- 


rance of ap alien government. To the 
hated yoke of the House of Anjou 
succeeded the narrow spirit, the jealous 
exclusiveness, of the Spaniards. The 
artistic activity which produced and 
promised so much in the centuries pre- 
ceding their intrusion received its death- 
blow at the very time when Giotto showed 
the way towards the consummation 
achieved by Michael Angeloand Raphael. 
Only a gleam of that most brilliant 
Italian epoch, and but scant scatterings 
of the enfeebled culture and progress of 
the time that followed, found their way 
to Lower Italy. The curse of foreign 
rule kept that part far behind the rest 
of the peninsula in letters, in art, and 
in all the means and appliances of 
civilized life. In modern times bad 
roads and want of security kept travel- 
lers from venturing far beyond Naples, 
where the miserable productions of the 
later Neapolitan school did not give 
promise of much to attract the artist into 
the interior of the country. 

In this way monuments full of in- 
struction and interest have remained 
unvisited and unknown, and we are 
yet far from possessing an adequate 
history of the arts, the political insti- 
tutions, the civil and monastic life of 
the kingdom of Naples, and of the 
working of the various influences re- 
ceived and imposed there by the Lom- 
bards, the Saracens, and the Normans. 

The works of Schulz and Haillard- 
Bréholles are well know to most investi- 
gators, but the latest and by far the most 
valuable contribution to the history of 
Neapolitan early art is a work of which 
only a portion has been published, 
entitled, “Studi sui Monumenti dell’ 
Italia Meridionale, dal iv. al xiii. secolo, 
by Signor Demetrio Salazaro,” head of the 
National Picture Gallery of Naples. In 
this work he purposes to refute the erro- 
neous ideas handed down through Vasari, 
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by exhibiting in a new light the story of 
the Revival of Painting A man of 
great energy and enthusiasm, he has 
devoted years of industry and research 
to recover from the forgetfulness and 
neglect into which it had fallen an 
important era of early art. From re- 
mote and unfrequented localities, from 
out-of-the-way convents and churches, 
he has brought back water-colour draw- 
ings of remarkable wall-paintings and 
altar-pieces of the eleventh, twelfth, 
and thirteenth centuries. As far as 
the present writer has seen the originals 
the copies are faithful, and the coloured 
lithographs are intelligently and satis- 
factorily executed. The book is one of 
new and peculiar interest, containing, 
besides illustrations, copies of inscrip- 
tions, extracts from ancient documents, 
and various information gathered from 
unusual sources. 

Signor Salazaro undertakes to show 
that far from having followed a move- 
ment begun in Tuscany in the thirteenth 
century, Southern Italy inspired that 
movement and gave it birth—that 
painting not only flourished there 
when it was dead elsewhere, but had 
continued an uninterrupted tradition of 
its own quite independent of the later 
Greeks, and had assumed by degrees 
a form more expressive of the robuster 
spirit of a western people. He en- 
deavours to prove that during three 
centuries before Giotto the Italians of 
the southern provinces had turned from 
conventionalism to nature, had found 
new technical methods, and had begun 
to break away from mere plastic repre- 
sentation to seek the inner meaning 
and soul elements of their subjects. 

Apart from the proofs thus adduced 
there is much to render the statement not 
improbable. Historians, among whom 
are Giannone and Sismondi, when they 
come to treat of the earlier middle ages in 
the kingdom of Naples, lay stress on the 
extreme paucity of records, and confess 
themselves at fault amidst the darkness 
which surrounds it. Nevertheless Sis- 
mondi finds evidence enough for main- 
taining that while the rest of Italy was 
devastated by foreign war and civil strife, 
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the South enjoyed comparative peace, 
and the freedom of the ancient republi- 
can institutions left them by Greeks and 
Romans. He surmises, even, that these 
were carried northward by the Pisans 
and Genoese to lay the basis of those 
republics which afterwards grew to be 
famous. It suited the indolence of the 
Byzantines to let Magna Grecia govern 
itself in its own way. 

Of so-called barbarians the only im. 
portant invasion was that of the Lom. 
bards, whose settlement in the country 
was probably a gain. The infusion of 
Northern energy and vitality into an 
ancient somewhat enervated race could 
not but have been of use. Policy led 
the Lombards not to disturb the social 
order of the people among whom they 
came ; they fostered learning, they en- 
couraged art, they built churches, and 
they founded convents. The Revival of 
the eleventh century found in South 
Italy a country in happier conditions 
than its neighbours. The preceding 
century had been perhaps the darkest 
of those dark ages. Dreams of a mil- 
lennium had taken possession of the 
minds of men. Overshadowed by it 
they lost all vigour and fell into languor 
and inaction. But the terrible fore- 
boding passed away, and there ensued 
a great joy of deliverance and a renewed 
spirit of freedom. The paralysis of de- 
spair cast off, men and women seemed to 
revive to a quicker life. The people of 
Apulia and the Terra d’Otranto could 
no longer endure the depressing in- 
fluence of Byzantine inertness, they 
hailed the Normans as friends and de- 
liverers. Energies that only smouldered 
were aroused by their advent, and the 
final impulse was given by the Emperor 
Frederick II. A long-compressed indi- 
viduality began to assert itself, the 
popular sentiment took shape. 

Hence this period produced works 
wherein the so-called Byzantine element 
tends to vanish by degrees. What was 
best was retained. For though the art 
carried by Constantine from Rome to 
Byzantium altered its character there 
through foreign contact, something of 
the old classic beauty remained ever 
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clinging to it. This was the art into 
which the Italians carried their new-born 
spirit at a time when the Lower Empire, 
pulseless and effete, was sinking into 
decay. Without soldiers or ships, its 
inner condition utterly disordered, it 
was not likely in its artistic productions 
to keep pace with those of Italy. The 
bronze doors of Monte Sant’ Angelo and 
Amalfi, executed at Constantinople 
about the year 1,000, are far surpassed 
by those of Ravallo andTrani, Benevento 
and Troja, works of the Italians Barisano 
di Trani and Oderisio Beneventano. 

In this eleventh century Revival 
sprang up those cathedrals in which is 
so much picturesque beauty, so much 
attractive detail, such varied interest, 
where crypts and bell-towers, cloisters 
and doorways, capitals and _ string- 
courses, preserve in stone and marble 
the mark of races so different and vicis- 
situdes of such romantic strangeness. 

There can be no doubt that the 
Southern Italians of that age were be- 
fore the rest of their country in sculpture, 
however much opinions may differ as to 
the value and merit of their pictorial 
productions. The great Father of the 
Tuscan Revival, in whose works 
Giotto sought the lost ideals of the an- 
tique, was Niccola Pisano. But it was 
not at the sarcophagus of the Coun- 
tess Matilda in the Campo Santo that 
Nicholas learnt his art, nor yet was he 
a man Heaven-sent, Heaven inspired, 
such as appears but seldom in any age ; 
he was, as well as can be ascertained, a 
native of Foggia in Apulia, and there he 
had been formed by the models that sur- 
rounded him. We trace his style in the 
classic lines and sweet archaism of 
Sigelgaita Rufolo at Ravello, in the 
pulpit of Sessa, and in the storied 
sculptures of Bitetto. 

Where in Northern and Central Italy 
shall we find of the same period the 
delicate chiselling, the nice proportion, 
the subtle classicism, the justness of 
execution, the grace, the refinement of 
sculptured slabs and tombs, paschal 
candlesticks, ambones, capitals and archi- 
volts, such as are to be seen at Salerno, 
Ravello, Trani, Canosa, Bitetto, Sessa, 
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Troga, Benevento, and many another 
town ofthe South? It is not possible 
to see these remains of the two or three 
centuries preceding the fourteenth with- 
out feeling a growing conviction that 
the Revival in Tuscany was forestalled. 

The sister arts go hand in hand, how- 
ever much Painting, the younger one, 
may lag behind. Less directly imita- 
tive, no longer treating things as they 
palpably and actually are, having to pro- 
ceed after abstract methods, Painting 
has always required a more thorough 
intellectual development than sculpture. 
In the early stage referred to here it 
lacked certain scientific principles neces- 
sary to its progress, and had to await 
the exceptional intuition of a Giotto. 

Signor Salazaro dwells much on the 
circumstance that the Order of St. 
Benedict had always regarded the pre- 
servation of letters as a part of its rule. 
He considers it to have been at the same 
time the guardian and promoter of art, 
and undoubtedly we owe to it much 
that is best and most noteworthy in 
Scuth Italy. 

As strangers may have neither time 
nor inclination to go through the 
discomforts of Neapolitan  travel- 
ling, it will be useful to cite what can 
be most easily visited. 

A few hours from Naples, on the 
mountain-side, three or four miles 
outside Capua, is the eleventh-century 
church of Sant’ Angelo in Formis, 
built and decorated by -the famous 
Benedictine Desiderius of Monte Cas- 
sino, Of the paintings with which its 
walls were covered, only about one- 
half has been retrieved from white- 
wash, and that is in fair enough con- 
dition. On the semi-dome of the 
middle apse is to be seen our Lord en- 
throned with saints on either side, 
among whom is the Abbot Desiderius, 
and above are the symbols of the Evan- 
gelists. Scenes from the life of Christ 
cover the lower course of the nave walls, 
and above them are Bible stories, a few 
of which only are discernible. On the 
spandrils of the arches are prophets and 
kings of the Old Testament, and the Last 
Judgment occupies nearly the entire of 
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the western wall. It is the earliest re- 
presentation of the subject known, and 
in arrangement and conception is very 
much what became afterwards generally 
adopted. 

In these frescoes Messrs. Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle see only the art of Byzan- 
tium in its deformity, emptiness, and 
ugly conventionalism. Signor Salazaro, 
on the contrary, finds there originality, 
grace and beauty, a sentiment of devo- 
tion unknown to Byzantines, and the 
promise of a free and independent style. 
Time and care given to the examina- 
tion of these frescoes incline one to think 
that Messts. Crowe and Cavalcaselle 
may have been somewhat hasty and 
perhaps prejudiced. 

Much that is grotesque and absurd no 
donbt there is—heads heavy and ill put 
on, an emptiness of expression, figures in 
wild over-vehement movement, garish 
colour, and a general effect of patchwork ; 
but, nevertheless, here and there are to 
be found bits of graceful nature and a 
love and seeking for beautiful lines. 
There are attitudes not devoid of pathos 
and emotion, and draperies that fall in 
natural folds without confusion. Some 
veiled figures have an antique type of 
grace and dignity, the hands are often 
excellent for the period, and the grand 
angel of the Last Judgment seems to 
have suggested many a one in later 
times. The holy personages adorning 
the spandrils stand firmly on both feet 
instead of seeming suspended in the air, 
as is general in pictures of the period. 
There is a sweet serenity in the Madonna 
over the outer door, and two angels 
float about her with a graceful ethereal 
movement. 

In the Abruzzi, near the coast of the 
Adriatic, not many miles off the line of 
tailway from Ancona to Foggia, is the 
ancient and at one time vast and 
important Benedictine Convent of San 
Giovanni in Venere. The crypt of the 
church still preserves on its walls paint- 
ings ascribed by Signor Salazaro to the 
twelfth century. They are cf a mixed 
character, but that which mostly pre- 
dominates brings one near to Giotto. 
There is a freedom in the draperies and 
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in the movement, a power of expression 
which shows an art on the eve of eman- 
cipation. The subjects are monotonous, 
being chiefly various representations of 
Christ or the Virgin enthroned between 
angels or saints. In some of the 
heads there is much sentiment and re 
finement, and an approach to the giot- 
tesque type and manner which is very 
remarkable for the period. 

To return nearer to Naples, there lies 
on the roadside approaching Amalfi, 
surrounded by indescribable filth and 
squalor, the dilapidated Abbey of 
Majuri. In the ancient crypt or cata 
comb of the church are wall paintings 
attributed by Signor Salazaro to the 
seventh or eighth century. The colours 
are fresh, the drawing is free and 
natural. They show a refined rendering 
of nature and a remarkable character of 
sentiments and devotion recalling what 
is best in early Christian art. 

Again, on the heights above Amalfi, 
at Scala, in the crypt of the church of 
the Annunziata are several interesting 
wall-paintings, where are patent an in- 
vention and originality not to be found 
in purely Byzantine works. Here the 
painter throws off traditional methods 
and gives play to his fancy. We have 
events represented much as we may 
imagine them to have happened. There 
are a Nativity and a Visitation full of 
vivacity and naive incident, a sturdy 
lifelike St. Nicholas, and a St. George 
firmly planted on both legs as he leans 
on his shield, much in the manner so 
grandly carried out by Donatello. At 
Calvi, Foro Claudio, Barletta, Bisceglie, 
and Brindisi are also remains of what 
once mnst have been considerable 
wall paintings, all showing an inde- 
pendent effort at representation, a seek- 
ing after the reality of objects, a life, an 
energy quite foreign to the dead tra- 
ditionary methods of the Constantinople 
Greeks. 

But more interesting than the gene- 
tally damagedand defaced wall paintings 
are the altar-pieces and easel pictures 
to be found in almost every place 
of importance throughout the country. 
One of the most noteworthy is in the 
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beautiful old crypt of the eleventh- 
century cathedral of Trani, where we 
find the rude vehement fancies of the 
Lombard sculptured with all the skilled 
and delicate handicraft of the Greek. 
We find an altarpiece of very singular 
and especial interest. In the centre 
stands San Niccola Pellegrino, dressed 
in a short tunic, one hand opens os if 
in the act of begging, and in the other 
holding the cross. Below is a group 
of children with their heads and hands 
uplifted towards him in supplication. 
Many of the heads are individualized 
with a natural, well-rendered expres- 
sion. The draperies have breadth and 
freedom and indicate a true movement 
of the figure. Light and shade are 
no longer produced by lines of gold 
and black, but are laid on in broad 
tints. There is little trace of the 
Byzantine style in this painting, and 
yet it is not giottesque. The central 
figure of the saint is unlike what is 
found in medieval art; its round face 
and oval forehead, the full lips, the 
thick nose, and the massive modelling 
of the legs point rather to the early 
Christian frescoes still to be seen in the 
catacombs of Naples. 

The sixteen small compartments 
which surround the central figure re- 
present legends from the life of the 
saint. They are neatly composed and 
well told with animation and a good 
deal of poetic fancy. The colour is 
deep and rich, with a free use of 
pure red. Here and there a rigid 
cast of drapery, a grotesqueness of 
movement reminiscent of the [yzan- 
tines, are mixed up with much that is 
so well expressed as to remind one 
forcibly of Duccio’s famous panel in 
the Duomo of Siena. 

The interest of the beholder is 
pleasantly aroused by finding subjects of 
an unfamiliar nature treated in an un- 
conventional manner, apart from the 
traditional arrangement which he has 
seen so often repeated. Having to deal 
with new matter, the painter had to draw 
on his imagination, and has produced 
an original work. If this picture be, 
as is asserted, of the same date as the 
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church, it is undoubtedly a striking 
proof of the progress attained in Lower 
Italy by painters of the eleventh or 
twelfth century. Signor Salazaro affirms 
that the vehicle used is oil. 

There is also a considerable picture 
in the house of a peasant proprietor 
on the mountain-side above Amalfi, 
called the Madonna del Rosario, or 
Santa Maria de Flumine. It is in good 
preservation, the colours still bright, and 
is executed in a medium asserted to be 
oil, which is spread on a layer of in- 
tonaco covering a stretched canvas. 

The head of the Madonna is not the 
traditional one, but has a portrait 
character, and is said to resemble a 
miniature of the Empress Constance in 
an old manuscript. The dress is also 
different from that usual to de- 
votional pictures, and was most probably 
the regal garb of the period. Overan inner 
tight-fitting garment is a sort of robe 
of blue ornamented with little flowers. 
Falling over it is a purple mantle with 
a charming border, in which the eagle 
alternates with a carefully wrought 
delicate design. Coming down from and 
half covering the shoulders is a red 
stole, on whose end is the imperial two- 
headed eagle as a prominent ornament. 
No religious character whatever strikes 
one in the picture, and it may fairly be 
supposed, as suggested by Signor 
Salazaro, to represent the Empress Con- 
stance and her boy Frederick II. in the 
character of the Madonnaand Child. The 
attitude is not much different from that 
usual to Byzantine Madonnas, but the 
large rather staring face has a livelier 
expression, the colour is bright and 
harmonious; here and there are attempts 
at shading. Altogether it is a figure of 
great dignity and imposing proportion, 
and whoever painted it had a distinct 
personality in view, and a conception of 
his own as to reproducing it. 

Another remarkable specimen has 
been lately sent to Naples from the 
church of San Stefano at Monopoli, in 
Apulia. It is a large altar-piece in 
several compartments, very clearly and 
brightly painted. Inthe centre is the 
Virgin enthroned holding the child, and 
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on either side of her stand St. Stephen, 
St. John the Baptist, St. Nicholas, and 
St. Christopher. Signor Salazaro con- 
siders this painting to be of the eleventh 
century. It shows a palpable struggling 
between the old formal style of the 
Byzantines and the higher aspiration 
and freer methods of the Italians. The 
Virgin has a good deal of the old type ; 
her attitude and that of the child, the 
arrangement of the drapery, and even 
its gold ornamental fringe, are almost 
identical with those in two pictures by 
a certain Richo de Candia—one in the 
Uffizi the other in the Museum of 
Naples. St. Nicholas and St. John 
have the heavy heads, the sad stupid 
faces of the old style, but the younger 
saints, St. Christopher and St. Stephen, 
are comely, with some grace and correct- 
ness of form, and a certain spiritual 
beauty of expression. 

In the Naples Museum are several 
small pictures catalogued ‘“ Italo-Greek,” 
which are marked by a distinct differ- 
ence of style from the purely Byzantine, 
and in many towns through the country 
others are to be found in a very fair 
state of preservation. 

A careful examination of these various 
works, or of Signor Salazaro’s excellent 
copies, would seem to establish a suffici- 
ently marked superiority between them 
and what was done in the rest of Italy 
during the eleventh, twelfth, and 
thirteenth centuries, to warrant the 
assertion that Painting had revived in 
Naples before Giotto appeared in Tus- 
eany. It is difficult not to admit that 
they are in advance of the best works 
then existing elsewhere in Italy, such 
as those in S. Urbano alla Cafferella, 
not to mention the rude performances 
in the Lower Church of San Clemente, 
the feeble attempts of the Lower 
Church of Assisi, the wild distortions 
of Parma, or of San Pietro in Grado 
near Pisa, 
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In the paintings of Lower Italy the 
neo-Greek influence may doubtless be 
persistent and obvious; nevertheless 
there are to be found combined with it 
a refinement and elegance, an occasional 
beauty, a tradition of antique grace, to 
be found nowhere in the Northern or 
Central Provinces. They do not al. 
together ignore true movement or cor- 
rect drawing, and there is often a sug. 
gestion of sentiment and thought which 
prefigures Giotto. 

Southern Italy has been too little 
studied or visited. A land of stirring 
memories, pathetic episodes, and brilliant 
adventure, it unites the spell of romance 
to the interest of history. For study 
and speculation it is a fruitful ground, 
where at every step are to be found 
the marks of its successive occupants. 
An inscription here, a bit of sculpture 
there, a mountain or sea-shore fastness, 
picturesque cathedrals, big strong bell- 
towers seen through lovely cloisters of 
intersecting arches, will at every mo- 
ment summon out of the past the 
Oriental in his subtlety and inertness, 
the Lombard all rude honest passion, 
the fantastic poetry-loving Saracen, the 
versatile Norman. 

Forests of olive-trees centuries old, 
such as are found nowhere else in 
Italy, their trunks all gnarled and 
split up ; wide plains of pasture bounded 
by mountain and sea; great unreclaimed 
wastes blooming with odoriferous shrubs 
and the untrodden brilliancy of abund- 
ant wild flowers ; bountiful expanses of 
grain and rich well-cultivated vineyards 
—amidst all these are to be found towns 
which rarely fail in artistic or historic 
interest. As they shine dazzlingly in 
their sunlit whitewash, with their flat 
roofs and tile-covered domes and low- 
walled scanty-windowed houses, one 
feels brought very near the East, and 
one becomes half pervaded by its 
mysterious never-failing charm. 


Juia Bat, 
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GERMAN CRADLE SONGS. 


Ix no country has Christmas preserved 
a more poetical character than in 
Germany. Our English Christmas has 
little or no poetry about it, except, 
perhaps, in some out-of-the-way country 
house, untainted as yet by our prosaic 
civilisation. The first part of the day 
passes drearily enough in a dimly-lit 
church, decorated with more abund- 
ance than taste, listening to a sermon 
neither ornamental nor useful. The 


‘afternoon is no improvement upon the 


morning. The streets are well nigh 
deserted, and the closed shops, with 
their shutters up, give one the impres- 
sion of a city stricken by the plague. 
At last the dinner-hour arrives, and we 
are ushered into a room with guests, all 
more or less pretending to be cheerful. 
We take our seat at the table, with a roar- 
ing fire behind. However, as the dinner 
proceeds, our spirits keep rising, and we 
are duly prepared for the climax, the 
plum-pudding. Having had our share of 
the poetry of an English Christmas, we go 
home, the probable victims of an attack 
of indigestion. But the German “ Weib- 
nachten” is in truth a “holy night.” 
There is a solemn gladness about it un- 
felt at any other time of the year. On 
that one day of the year there is a feeling 
akin to religious fervour ; the pews of the 
church are filled with worshippers; the 
beautiful chorals express the gratitude 
of many hearts, In the streets there are 
everywhere the signs of life, activity, 
and joy. Everyone has a friendly 
greeting for his neighbour ; no one dares 
be uncharitable on the day of goodwill 
and peace. And at home—the little 
child is taught from his earliest days to 
look forward to the season as one of 
special gladness, so that in after days, 
when youthful impressions have faded 
away, and his heart has become a stranger 
to childlike emotions, the most soften- 
ing influences are the recollections of the 
Christmas eve spent in the midst of a 


cheerful family circle gathered round the 
brilliant Christmas tree. 

It is but natural that in connection 
with such a night there should have 
been numberless traditions, legends, and 
practices. It was said that when Christ 
was born winter gave suddenly way to 
spring. The snow vanished from the 
ground, flowers—among which the rose 
of Jericho was specially singled out— 
sprang up in every direction, fruit-trees, 
above all apple-trees, began to blossom, 
as they had never done before, the sun 
leaped twice for joy, the springs sent 
forth streams of oil, the rivers were 
changed into wine, the beasts knelt 
down in their stables to adore, the 
very stones were moved, and the bells 
broke forth into a merry peal. Some- 
times, however, they sounded the death- 
knell, as in the case of that city to whose 
inhabitants our Lord, clad in the garb 
of a beggar, appealed in vain. As He 
approached the last door on His fruitless 
errand the ground was seen to open, and 
the city was buried. Whereupon the bells 
began to toll—a sound which is repeated 
every Christmas night. But this was an 
exceptional instance ; the sound of the 
bells was generally a lucky event, for it 
was said to put the devil to flight. 
Everything had during that night a 
mysterious power attached to it, either 
for good or forevil. Each place had its 
local traditions of spots to be shunned 
and acts to be avoided ; or, on the other 
hand, of places to be visited, and deeds 
the performance of which was supposed 
to bring luck. Thus the night was spent 
in innocent and poetical superstition. 

But there were some practices not 
confined to a district, and ofa more than 
local significance. ‘The theatre of these 
was the church, where, long before the 
introduction of the famous Christmas 
plays, it had become customary to have 
dramatic representations of the birth of 
Christ. The exhibition of the child in 
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the’manger dates from the earliest times. 
The child was pictured in a grotto 
or in a stable, with Mary and Joseph 
kneeling before it, the one putting the 
child to rest, the other, with hands 
crossed on his breast, looking on in 
reverent awe. So some of the saints 
had been vouchsafed the privilege of 
seeing the child in the manger. Thus 
we are told of Francis of Assisi, how, 
on a certain Christmas day, when he 
was addressing the crowds which had 
come together tohear him, there sud- 
denly appeared a wonderful child. 
Preacher and crowd gazed at it in 
silence, and as they were about to touch 
it, it vanished out of their sight. Such 
miracles were obviously as scarce as 
the saints in whose behalf they were 
wrought. The ordinary congregations 
had to be satisfied with a large doll which 
was placed on the altar. The general 
practice appears to have been as follows : 
—A manger was placed behind the 
altar, on which a picture of the Virgin 
had been put. <A boy, representing 
the angel, now made his appearance to 
announce the birth which had taken 
place. Thereupon the doors of the 
choir opened, and men, dressed as shep- 
herds, came in to look for the child. 
When they had at last found it the 
priest asked them, “ Quem vidistis 
pastores ?” upon which they answered— 
“‘ Natum vidimus.” Then followed dia- 
logues and sundry conversations, winding 
up with hymns sung by boys and girls, 
who were allowed to dance round the 
altar. To these were added in time 
secular songs, but generally under eccle- 
siastical protest ; and stories were told 
of how some who had ventured to con- 
tinue the practice in the face of the 
priests’ warning had been condemned 
to dance in the churchyard during 
a whole year. All attempts to deliver 
them were in vain, and when at last 
they were released, they either died or 
continued in trembling fits for the 
remainder of their lives. 

A special kind of sacred songs, chiefly 
collected by Weinhold and Hoffmann, 
went under the name of “ Kindelwiegen- 
lieder.” During a certain part of the per- 
formance, or, more strictly speaking, of 
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the religious service, the holy child was 
rocked in its cradle, whilst the children 
sang a lullaby. The Latin hymns were 
those in earliest use, such as from Zn 
Trinitatis Speculum— 
“* Hic jacet in coenabulis, 
Puer admirabilis, 
De ccelo laudabilis, 
Et nobis amabilis. 
Me ii nunc hilari, 
antes atque pari 
Canite prudenter, — 
Psallite constanter.” 
Or from the popular Resonet in Laudibus, 
which was afterwards, along with some 
others, sung in translation— 
‘* Resonet in laudibus, 
Cum jucundis plausibus 
Sion cum fidelibus : 
Apparuit quem genuit Maria.” 
The next stanza was sung by the child. 
ren, who danced and clapped their 
hands :— 
** Sunt impleta 
= a Gabriel, 
ia, Kia, Virgo Deum genuit, 
Quem divina voluit Clementia.” 
One of the earliest specimens was 4 
Latin-German hymn—ZJn Dulci Jubil 
—to which a heavenly origin was attri- 
buted. I give the first and last verses in 
the Latin-Dutch form as a curiosity :— 
** In dulci iubilo 
Singhet ende weset vro, 
Al onse hertenwonne, 
Leit in am, 
Dat lichtet als die sonne. 
In matris gremio 
Ergo merito, 
Des sullen alle herten, 
Sweven in gaudio.” 


** Maria nostra spes, 

Helpt ons joncfroue des, 

Verghevet onse sonden 

Noch meer dan septies 

Op dat wi salich werden 

In u progenies, 

Vitam nobis des 

Dat ons te deele worde 

Eterna requies.” 
But the German productions are by far 
the most interesting. The most popular 
of these seems to have been one begin- 
ning with the words, “Joseph, lieber 
neve mein,” for Joseph is scarcely evet 
spoken of as the Virgin’s husband. 
Mary sings the first verse, requesting 
Joseph to assist her in rocking the child, 
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and telling him that God will reward 
him for his labour. Joseph expresses 
his readiness to help her in a second 
verse, and then the choir falls in, with 
an invitation to behold the manger, con- 
cluding with words of adoration— 
“Ks sollte alle Menschen zwar, 

Mit ganzen Freuden kommen dar 

Da man int der selen nar. 

Die uns gebar, 

Die reine Mait Maria. 

Ewiger Vater, ewigs Wo 

Gott, Vater, Mensch oy hort 

In H imel, in Erde, hier und dort, 

Der silden port, 

Den uns gebar Maria.” 
This is the simplest form in which 
the scene is represented. In the plays, 
which contain generally acradlescene,and 
which we pass over in this paper, several 
other personages step in ; in some of 
the cradle-songs, however, the host of 
the inn, which is said to have had a 
signboard @ la créche, makes his appear- 
ance as the type of hardheartedness. 
But generally the scene is prolonged by 
adiscussion between Joseph and Mary. 
Joseph is pictured as an old, feeble man, 
to whom stooping is a matter of great 
difficulty. The chief complaint is the 
coldness of the night. Both Joseph 
and Mary are repeatedly heard asking 
fora light, so as to be able to make a 
fire. Joseph, being a man, and there- 
fore less capable of suffering than a 
woman, expresses his grief most em- 
phatically : he complains of stiffness in 
the back and rheumatism in the fingers, 
which render it a matter of difficulty to 
comply with Mary’s request. The be- 
lief in the extraordinary severity of 
Christmas night is given vent to more 
than once in the cradle songs. Heart- 
felt sympathy is expressed with the 
child, which is lying down naked, and 
shivering with cold. There was an old 
tradition, based on a mistranslation of 
two prophecies in the Old Testament, 
which represented two animals, an ox 
and an ass, sometimes a horse, as 
standing near the manger and acknow- 
ledging the child, whilst the world 
kept aloof. It was believed that the 
breath of the animals brought the child 
to life; under the influence of their 
warmth the child opened its eyes and 
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uttered its first cry. This touching 
episode, for which we ought to be truly 
grateful to the blundering translators, 
is mentioned continually in the cradle 
songs. Hence the interest which the ani- 
mals are sup to take in the birth 
of Christ, and the honour which is paid 
them in some of the medieval poems, 
During Christmas night they do not 
sleep, but talk all night long of the 
wondrous event. Those who have com- 
mitted mortal sin are unable to under- 
stand them; but one more fortunate 
than the generality of men has inter- 
preted their language :— 
** Vacca, Puer natus clamabat nocte sub ipsa, 
x Christus pura virgine natus homo est ; 
uia dicenti nunquam bene creditur uni, 
Addebat facti testis, asellus, ita 
Dumque aiebat ubi clamoso gutture gallus, 
In Betlem, Betlem, vox geminabat ovis.” 
Felices eee pecudes, pecorumque ma- 
stri, 
Qui norunt dominum concelebrare suum.” 
But there are other complaints besides 
those of the severity of the weather, as 
we learn from a curious specimen in 
Weinhold, beginning as follows :— 
“ Maria. Joseph, o lieber Joseph mein, 
Nun soll ich gebiiren das Kindelein. 
Joseph. Was ist’s, o Jungfrau rein ? ; 
So muss im Stall sein Herberg sein. 
Maria. Nun so sei’s, nun so sei’s, Joseph 
mein, 
So miissen wir im Stall hinein.” 


Thus the dialogue proceeds, Joseph 
giving an example of unique resignation, 
and Mary affording an equally unique 
instance of wifely obedience. The 
next complaint is, that the child is 
bitterly cold, whereupon Joseph hands 
her an old piece of blanket, which she 
accepts gratefully. The difficulty now 
arises that she has no basin to make 
the pap in; Joseph is therefore sent out 
and returns with a potsherd, which is 
made to serve the purpose. Having at 
length got a little more settled, she dis- 
covers the ass and the ox, and asks 
naturally, what right they have to be 
there. Joseph replies in the words of 
Scripture, “The ass knoweth his 
master’s crib,” and Mary answers, per- 
haps somewhat sarcastically :— 
“ Nun so sei’s, du Joseph mein, 
Dies soll der Menschen Lehrer sein.” 
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“ Nun sosei’s du Joseph mein, 
Es soll der Welt ein Spiegel sein.” 


But the final objection and its answer 
are so delightful, that it is impossible to 
omit them :— 


** Maria. Joseph, o lieber Joseph mein, 
Der Stall ist ganz offen, es soll ein 
Vorhang sein. 
Joseph. Was ist’s, o Jungfrau rein ? 
Das Heil ist aller Welt gemein. 
Maria. Nun so sei’s, du Joseph mein, 
So schau die ganze Welt hinein.” 


The form of the dialogue was not 
always kept up; sometimes the story 
was told by Mary without Joseph. The 
hymn was, in fact, a paraphrase of the 
Gospel narrative, with a verse or two 
added for the choir, in which either the 
triumph of Mary or the greatness of her 
child was celebrated. At other times 
Mary was supposed to address her child, 
trying to lull it asleep :— 

** Sleep, my child ; sleep, my boy, 

The pure virgin mother sings. 

Sleep, dear heart, be quiet, little treasure, 

Tenderly says the father too.” 

Or 
** Come, my child, look at the little bed 

Which is prepared for thee ; 

Come, my boy, step in the manger, 

Which is covered with hay ; 

Shut your eyes, cover your little hands, 

For a keen wind is blowing outside ; 

Sleep, my child, the ass 

And the ox will give thee warmth.” 


Frequently, too, the lullaby was sung 
by the choir, which either called upon 
Mary to take the child in her arms, or 
tried to soothe it with sundry pro- 
mises :— 

“‘Sausa minne, Gotes minne (Hush, my dear, 

beloved by God). 

Be quiet and at rest. 
If be please thee, we are ready to obey thy 


hest ; 
Exalted, noble prince, be quiet, and do not 
cry ; 
Be quiet, and we shall know that all is well.” 


As the practice became more general, 
the youthful pcrtion of the congrega- 
tion was called upon to join in the act. 
After the invitation of the choir the 
children sang :— 

** Be welcome, thou tender little child; 


We rock thee, we rock thee gently. 
How wretched ard hard is thy manger!” 
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And whilst the rocking proceeded the 
choir fell in :— 








“ Let us sing with resounding voice 
In honour of the little chil 
Precious Jesus, 
Holy Christ, 
Son of Mary.” 


After which a voice was heard calling 
on those present to prepare a bed for the 
child. And the children answered :— 


“ We rock, we rock thee _ ; 
In our heart and in our simple faith,” 


followed, as usual, by the choir’s refrain. 

At the close of the century before the 
Reformation the rocking of the cradle 
was in general vogue, both in the 
churches and at home. Catholic Martin 
Luther had a sincere liking for th 
poetry of the people. In his well 
known hymn, “ Vom Himmel hoch & 
komm ich her,” he embodies the popula 
tradition which represents Christ riding 
about on Christmas night, attended by 
an angel, or, as in the Lowlands, by St 
Nicholas, and in the North, by St 
Stephen— names chosen because of their 
symbolical meaning—to inquire into 
the conduct of the children during the 
past year. The child, which commonly 
carries a rod, introduces itself, telling 
the children that if they pray and sing 
diligently they will receive beautiful 
presents ; but that if they do not they 
will get a beating. The angel then 
gives in the report, and after the due 
distributicn of rewards and meting out 
of punishments the child takes its de 
parture with the naive farewell :— 
“ Gute Nacht, gute Nacht in aller Frist, 

Wir sind der heilige Krist, 

Und haben wir was nicht recht gemacht, 

So wiinschen wir eine gute Nacht. 

Gute Nacht, wir miissen scheiden, 

Die Zeit will uns nicht leiden, 

Gute Nacht, wir miissen fort, 

An einem andern Ort.” 

But the hymn also alludes to the 
cradle song :— 
“ Davon ich allezeit fréhlich sei, 

Zu springen, singen immer frei 

Das rechte Susaninne schon, 

Mit Herzenlust den siissen Ton.” 


After Luther’s death a change made 
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Letty's Globe. 


testantism, as might have been expected, 
frowned upon the proceedings, denounc- 
ing them as a rag of popery. The ad- 
ditions made to the existing collection 
were few and far between, and the old 
songs were spoiled by Protestant additions 
and omissions. The spell was broken 
once for all ; it was impossible to revive 
it. Before another century the “ Kindel- 
wiegen ” had become a thing of the past, 
though its memories lingered here and 
there, as for instance in Tiibingen, where 
it was customary to rock a cradle on 
Christmas night, the people joining in 
an appropriate choral, 

It has shared the fate of many a 
hallowed custom and beautiful practice, 
doomed to death on the plea of supersti- 
tion. The one solitary relic of those days 
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which remains throughout the length 
and breadth of the “Fatherland” is 
the ever-green Christmas tree. Rooted 
in ‘the old Teutonic love of those 
grand forests, under whose shadow 
superhuman forms loved to take up 
their abode, and the wisest and best 
of the people met in council—grown 
up in connection with the symbolism of 
Christianity—the mythical tree in 
Paradise lost, the mystical tree of the 
Cross, the mysterious tree in Paradise 
regained—it points to the day when, 
religion having ceased to be a dogma, 
will have become once more simple 
poetry, and, as such, the common in- 
heritance of the pure in heart and the 
childlike in spirit. 
A. Scuwarrz. 





LETTY’S GLOBE, 
OR SOME IRREGULARITIES IN A FIRST LESSON IN GEOGRAPHY. 


Wuen Letty had scarce pass’d her third glad year, 
And her young artless words began to flow, 

One day we gave the child a colour’d sphere 

Of the wide Earth, that she might mark and know 
By tint and outline, all its sea and land. 

She patted all the world; old Empires peep’d 
Between her baby-fingers ; How she leap’d, 

And laugh’d, and prattled, in her pride of bliss! 
But when we turn’d her sweet unlearned eye 

On our own Isle, she rais’d a joyous cry, 

“O yes! I see it, Letty’s home is there!” 

And while she hid all England with a kiss, 
Bright over Europe fell her golden hair. 


CuHartes Tennyson TURNER. 





THE EASTERN QUESTION FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF THE 
EASTERN CHRISTIANS.* 


BY A 
PART II. 


Tue sufferings undergone by the Eastern 
Christians are not the sole cause of their 
insurrections. The recollections of their 
historical past, in the days before the 
Mussulman domination, have never 
been extinguished in their breasts, not 
even by a slavery of five centuries. 
Indeed these recollections have gained 
strength, and seem to be constantly 
urging the Christians towards the 
restoration of their ancient national 
life. But the various branches of 
the Servian race, besides historical 
recollections, possess incontestable po- 
litical rights, which they have pre- 
served more or less perfectly under 
the Turkish domination down to the 
present time. These rights date from 
the second half of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, when for the first time the Servian 
kings acknowledged themselves vassals 
of the Sultans. The Servian state then 
extended from Sophia to Durazzo on the 
Adriatic Sea, and thence to the Save and 
the Danube ; thus including a portion 
of what is now called Bulgaria, Mace- 
donia, and Northern Albania, Monte- 
negro, a portion of Herzegovina, Old 
Servia, and the Servian Principality of 
the present day. By the side of this 
very considerable kingdom existed the 
Servo-Bosniac kingdom, which com- 
prised Bosnia and the western part of 
the Herzegovina. 

King Lazar, though subdued by the 
Turks and made their vassal, attempted 
after a few years to reconquer his full in- 
dependence, and for that purpose formed 
an alliance with the King of Bosnia. The 
two Servian sovereigns were overcome in 
the battle of Kossovo, 1389, in which both 
Lazar and Sultan Amurat I. were killed. 
The successor of Lazar made peace on 
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the same conditions as his father, but 
with an increase in the tribute and the 
military contingent due to the Sultan. 
George Brancovitch, who succeeded 
Lazar, renewed the struggle against the 
Turks, and lost his states, but like his 
predecessors reconquered them. In the 
treaty of peace which he then concluded 
with the Sultan Amuiat IT., Sophia was 
fixed as the extreme point of the Servian 
possessions on the eastern side, and 
the Herzegovina on the western. This 
treaty is cited by Von Hammer. The 
descendants of Brancovitch became 
extinct in the male line, and the one 
Servian princess who represented the 
family married Stephen Thomaschevitch, 
heir to the throne of Bosnia. Thus 
the Servian countries found themselves 
once more united under the same king. 
In virtue of this marriage, the Roman 
Curia and the Hungarian diet recog. 
nised Thomaschevitch as legitimate in- 
heritor of all the rights of the Servian 
crown. This last of the national kings 
wished in his turn to render himself 
independent. But he was conquered, 
made prisoner and beheaded. The 
Servian nobility could only preserve 
its political and feudal rights by em- 
bracing Islamism. Those nobles who 
refused to deny the faith of their an- 
cestors abandoned their native land. 
In this manner the ancient Servian 
state lost its national kings. The 
nobility had always been the true 
depositary of power, and continued to 
be so even under the Sultans, after it 
had adopted Islam. The mass of the 
Christian population, deprived of its 
chiefs, suffered more than ever from 
the despotism of the renegades. The 
renegades, in their turn had to de- 
fend their autonomic rights 

the continued attacks of the Sultans 


Thence arose a continual struggle be- 
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tween the Christians and their feudal 
lords on one side, and the feudal lords 


and the Sultans on the other. The 
provinces formerly composing the Ser- 
vian kingdom were alone the theatre of 
these struggles. The other parts of the 
Balkan Peninsula, which did not pos- 
sess the same rights, submitted quietly 
to the yoke of the Porte. 

To come to the present time, in 1804, 
the population of what is now called 
Servia, rose in a body under Karageorge, 
against the renegades. The Sultans at 
first encouraged the rising, hoping by 
means of the people to deprive the 
nobility of their ancient political rights. 
But perceiving that the Christian pea- 
santry wished to replace the Mussulman 
proprietors in the enjoyment of those 
rights, they turned against them. The 
first Servian war of emancipation lasted 
nine years ; the second, under Milosch, 
about as many months. But that part 
of the ancient Servian kingdom now 
called the Principality of Servia, at last 
reconquered its Christian administra- 
tion and internal independence as in 
the time of King Lazar. Since then 
Ali Pasha of Zanina (formerly subject to 
the Servians), and the Beys of Northern 
Albania, Bosnia, and Herzegovina, have 
frequently risen to defend the auto- 
nomic rights which the Sultans had so 
often confirmed to them as an inherit- 
ance from the ancient Servian state. 
They were however gradually reduced. 
Every one knows the end of Ali Pasha. 
Reschid Pasha, when Grand Vizier, put 
an end to the privileges of Albania 
(excepting a shadow of their ancient 
independence left to the Mirdites) ; 
and the Serdar-Akrem, Omar Pasha, in 
1853, did the same to Bosnia and the 
Herzegovina. The Beys were entirely 
deprived of the right of administering 
the provinces, and left in the enjoyment 
of their feudal rights alone. Then for 
the first time these provinces were occu- 
pied by garrisons and officials sent from 
Constantinople. By this the sufferings 


of the Christians were doubled. To the 
insults, exactions, and violence of all 
kinds on the part of the native Beys 
were added those of the functionaries 
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and soldiers of the Porte. The state of 


insurrection thus became permanent. 
The renegades, finding themselves threat- 
ened in their last stronghold, and in 
danger of losing even their feudal rights, 
were forced, notwithstanding their 
hatred of the Porte, to make common 
cause with it ; while the Christians had 
no hope but in union with Servia and 
Montenegro. Thus the ancient idea of 
restoring the Servia of Lazar and Tho- 
maschevitch, and consolidating the po- 
litical unity of the whole race, once 
more came to the surface. But the sys- 
tem is no longer the ancient feudal 
one, with the ownership of the soil 
reserved for the nobility, it is a demo- 
cratic system, under which every one has 
a right to become proprietor. Conse- 
quently there are two sides to the 
Servo-Bosniac question, the political 
side and the social side, intimately 
connected and incapable of being sepa- 
rated. Without the political fusion 
of the races under an enlightened Chris- 
tian government (such as that of the 
great majority of the nation would be), 
social equality between Christians and 
Mussulmans is impossible. The Bul- 
garians having been completely con- 
quered by the sword, have no legal basis 
on which to claim from the Porte poli- 
tical rights akin to those formerly pos- 
sessed by the Servians; but their 
aspirations to national emancipation 
are no less legitimate. 

That the reader may understand the 
Slavonian question in its entirety so far 
as Turkey is concerned, we will for a 
moment go back to the ethnographic 
origin of the various Christian popula- 
tions in European Turkey which are 
called after the geographical name of 
the provinces they inhabit—Servians, 
Old Servians, Montenegrins, Bosnians, 
Herzegovinians, Bulgarians, Macedo- 
nians—though at the same time bearing 
one and all the genetic name of Sla- 
vonians. 

This population, which exceeds in 
number all the other races of the pen- 
insula taken together—for it alone 
amounts to from eight to nine mil- 
lions, whilst the others do not exceed 
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four millions and a half—has inhabited 
from time immemorial three-fourths of 
the territory. Peaceful and laborious, 
occupying itself since a remote period 
exclusively with agriculture and do- 
mestic industry, it fell an easy prey to 
foreign invaders; the more so as the 
political organization of the country con- 
sisted in an infinity of little republics 
united by no common tie, and all theo- 
retically belonging to the Eastern 
Empire. After the Huns, Goths, and 
Avars, two warlike tribes established 
themselves in the seventh century as 
the superiors of the primitive Slavonian 
population—the Servian tribe from 
Galicia, itself Slavonian, and very nu- 
merous; and the Bulgarian tribe, of 
Finnish origin, and deriving its name 
from the river Volga, whence it had 
migrated. The Servians spread them- 
selves through Macedonia, a part of 
Northern Albania, and Upper Meesia 
(Servia, Bosnia, and Herzegovina), pene- 
trating also into Eastern Dalmatia. The 
Bulgarian tribe installed itself in Bul- 
garia properly so-called, that is to say, 
in Lower Meesia, comprised between the 
Balkans, the Black Sea, the Danube, and 
the Morava. Each of the two founded 
a dynasty. But the Servian kings, 
according to the ancient Slavonian 
custom, shared the governing power 
with the chiefs of their different pro- 
vinces ; whereas the Bulgarian kings, 
according to the genius of the Finnish 
race, kept the power concentrated in their 
own hands. The two dynasties were soon 
at war. The Servian state, the weaker 
of the two, ended by succumbing, and 
the Bulgarian kings then ruled for some 
time the whole territory from the Black 
Sea to the Adriatic, and even attacked 
the Slavonians of Thrace, whom the 
Greek emperors defended more or less 
effectively. At last the Servians re- 
conquered their liberty. But the em- 
perors, profiting by the rivalry between 
the two nations, stirred them up against 
each other, weakened them, and often 
succeeded in imposing upon them the 
domination or suzerainty of the Empire. 
At last these struggles exhausted the 
Bulgarians. The Finnish dynasty with 
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the warriors of its race disappeared, and 
the Slavonian population over which it 
had reigned fell beneath the yoke of 
the Greek emperors. Under the influence 
of the dominant race, its language had 
underg »ne numerous modifications, which 
converted it into a special dialect, 
Slavonic in the main, but mixed with 
Finnish words and forms, and marked 
by a particular accent ; this is the dialect 
actually spoken in Bulgaria properly so 
called. The name, moreover, of the 
Bulgarian conquerors remained with the 
people. Meanwhile the Bulgaro-Sla- 
vonians had become warlike ; they rose 
against the Byzantines and founded for 
themselves a national dynasty, which 
flourished for a short time and then 
gradually became enfeebled. 

At the same time the power of the 
Servian dynasty of the Nemagnas was 
increasing. The kings of this house 


conquered successively Macedonia, Al- 
bania, Epirus, and the greater part of 
Thrace, and reduced the possessions of 
the Byzantine empire in Europe to the 
triangle described by Salonica, Adrian- 
ople, and Bourgas on the Black Sea, 


Having thus extended his dominions, 


Douchan the Powerful, whom the kings. 


of Bulgaria obeyed as vassals, caused 
himself to be proclaimed Emperor of 
the Slavonians and of the Greeks, and 
at the head of 80,000 men marched 
upon Byzantium. On his way he 
suddenly died (possibly poisoned by his 
Greek doctor), and the army retraced its 
steps. Under his successor, a weak ruler, 
the governors of the vast provinces be 
came almost independent. King Lazar, 
of whom we have already spoken, pro- 
posed to reduce them one after the 
other. But the Turks, profiting by the 
disunion in the Servian empire, attacked 
it, and imposed tribute upon it. 

The result of these ethnographic 
mixtures and historical alternations has 
been the following. The Slavonians of 
Turkey, amounting in all to nine million 
souls, form at present three distinct 
groups. The Servian group, of about 
three millions and a half, inhabits the 
principality of Servia, Old Servia, 
Bosnia, Herzegovina, Montenegro, and 
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part of Northern Albania (the Zenta). 
In all these provinces the Servian dialect 
is spoken ; the finest and most sonorous, 
and by far the richest from a literary 
point of view, of all the Slavonic dialects 
of these lands, The Bulgarian group, 
numbering four millions and a half, in- 
habits Bulgaria properly so called, and 
extends beyond the Balkans, and so far 
into Thrace that its colonies almost ap- 
proach Constantinople. All the northern 
part of Thrace may be said to belong to 
it. We have seen that the dialect of 
this group, Slavonian in its ancient basis, 
was .modified by the Bulgarian tribe 
from the Volga. The Bulgarian tongue 
however lost itself in the Slavonian 
ocean, and left little behind but its 
name. We may add that the Slavo- 
Bulgarians and Slavo-Servians under- 
stand one another as the Great and 
Little Russians do. The third group, 
called, according to its place of habita- 
tion, Bulgarian or Servian, is the 
Macedonian, numbering one million 
and a half, and claimed equally by 
Bulgarians and Servians. In a histori- 
cal point of view, both dynasties having 
reigned alternately over this province, 
the arguments are as good on one side 
a3 on the other. As to the linguistic 
question, the dialect spoken in Mace- 
donia occupies a position precisely 
midway between the Bulgarian and 
Servian dialects. It is almost the 
exact language in which the liturgical 
books of the Slavonians are written, 
and in which the official acts of the 
Servian kings were couched. Of this 
Mr. Verkovitch’s collection of the 
popular songs of Macedonia furnishes 
sufficient proof. The Bulgaro-Servians, 
who constitute the majority of the 
population in Macedonia, are in a 
genetic and linguistic point of view a 
true link between the two great 
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entirely to the Orthodox religion, there 
are at the outside 700,000 Mussul- 
wans, descended from renegades, and 
200,000 or 300,000 Catholics; al- 
together from 1,000,000 to 1,100,000 
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not professing the Orthodox church— 
that is to say,a ninth part of the whole. 
The Mussulmans and Catholics are 
quite ignorant of Turkish, and speak 
the national language only. 

The English reader will now have a 
just idea of the distribution of the 
Slavonians of Turkey, ethnographi- 
eally, geographically, statistically, and 
religiously considered. Several political 
and social questions remain to be eluci- 
dated which might produce confusion 
in the minds of foreigners if they were 
passed over in silence. 

The Greeks assert that the province 
of Macedonia belongs to them. But 
on what do they base this strange 
claim? On the historical fact that it 
formerly belonged to the Byzantine 
empire, as it did to the Bulgarian king- 
dom, and afterwards to the Servian 
empire. Historical facts tell equally 
in favour of the Bulgarians and the 
Servians, but it is by existing ethno- 
graphical facts that the formation of 
new states is at present decided; and 
it is only necessary to cast a glance on 
the ethnographical map of the races of 
the Balkan Peninsula, by M. Lejean, 
the best map of the kind that exists, to 
be convinced that the Greek and gipsy 
colonies in the country are mere 
microscopic points, lost in the mass of 
the Slavonian population. The grand 
Hellenic idea is at this moment 
as impracticable and impossible as 
the grand Bulgarian or Servian idea. 
Three nations have turn by turn 
dominated the peninsula, and it is 
precisely because their domination had 
not an ethnographical basis, the only 
natural and solid one, that they have ex- 
hausted themselves in eternal struggles, 
and one by one have fallen under the 
Ottoman yoke. While however the 
Greek and gipsy coloniesare so limited 
in number, and so thinly dispersed among 
the. Slavonian population of the Pen- 
insula— just as there are Bulgarian 
colonies lost in the midst of the Greek 
population—the Slavonians are found 
in a compact mass. People in Europe 
exaggerate the difficulties arising from 
the differences of religion. The Slavo- 
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nian renegade was never a thorough 
Mohammedan. He embraced Islam from 
personal interest, and will remain 
attached to it as long as the Porte 
defends his feudal privileges. But in 
place of the Ottoman government let a 
Christian government be established, 
and self-interest will bring him back 
to the faith of his ancestors, of which 
he has preserved many practices. But 
this reconversion of the Mohammedan 
Servian can only take place on con- 
dition that the Christian government 
leaves him the enjoyment of his pro- 
perty. It is precisely the fear of losing 
it that urges him to make common 
cause with the Osmanlis, notwithstand- 
ing his aristocratic hatred and contempt 
for the plebeian invaders from Asia. 
Prince Michael offered to let the Mo- 
hammedans retain their property on 
condition of their submitting to the 
laws of the country, and they declared 
themselves willing to accede to this 
condition. But the Porte, fearing an 
example so dangerous for the sur- 
rounding provinces, insisted on their 
expatriation, with a slight indemnity 
for their losses. It may safely be said 
that Islam has no future in Europe ; 
it will die out. 

As for the Slavonian Catholics, whose 
numbers amount only to some 200,000 
or 300,000, and who are dispersed 
through Bosnia and Herzegovina, they 
can cause no trouble either by their num- 
bers or their tendencies. Their clergy has 
obtained special privileges from the 
sultans; but is not for that reason 
attached to the Porte. It hesitates 
between Servia and Austria, approach- 
ing now its brethren by race, now its 
brethren by religion, but offering nothing 
tangible to either. By means of the 
Catholic clergy Austria would make 
people believe that she exercises 
sufficient influence in Bosnia to dis- 
credit in the eyes of Europe the 
annexation of this province to the 
Servian principality, an annexation 
which the Bosnian insurgents had 
proclaimed. Her consul, Herr Wallart, 
made the round of the Franciscan 
monasteries in order to obtain from the 
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reverend fathers a protestation against 
this revolutionary act. The father 
could not refuse their signatures without 
running the risk of being accused of 
sympathy with the insurrection ; and 
the Tagblatt of Vienna hastened to 
give publicity to their act, which had 
been extorted from them, and really 
signified nothing. The Bosnian in- 
surgents replied to this piece of intrigue 
on the part of Austria by proclaiming 
Prince Milan king as soon as the pro- 
nunciamento of the Servian army came 
to their knowledge. They declared 
Belgrade the capital both of Bosnia and 
Servia, and King Milan heir to the 
ancient rights of the national sovereigns 
who had reigned over the two provinces, 
It must not be forgotten that a 
Catholic priest, Moussitch, is at this 
moment at the head of a band of 
Catholic insurgents. This fact is 
enough to show the true sentiments of 
the Catholic clergy and population in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

The character of the Servian differs 
much from that of the Bulgarian. The 
former is proud, impetuous, active ; slow 
to take a decision, but having once taken 
it, firm and resolute to carry it ont 
The Bulgarian is humble, calm, slow, 
and obstinate. The Servian, a poet 
above all things, is adventurous, ambi- 
tious, foud of luxury, and more inclined 
for mental work, commerce, and mili- 
tary life than for downright labour; 
whereas the Bulgarian is practical and 
laborious, with a preference for agri- 
culture and handicraft. His kindness 
of heart approaches weakneas, and his 
sobriety avarice. If the Servians are 
the French of the East, the Bulgarians 
are in many respects its Belgians 
The one people is by its moral 
and intellectual qualities the comple 
ment of the other. United and 
developed, the two together would form 
a nation possessed of all that can make 
the happiness, greatness, and solidity 
of a state. 

Servian literature has in a short time 
developed considerably ; Bulgarian lite 
rature is still in its cradle. 
may be said of social life. 
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standing all that the Servians have 
imbibed from the political institutions, 
literature, and manners of Western 
Europe, they preserve in everything a 
striking originality. The Bulgarian has 
a greater facility of assimilation. With- 
out energy, and passive beyond measure, 
the Bulgarians, in the course of so many 
centuries, have never taken up arms ; 
and the attempts of a few individuals 
whose patriotism was greater than their 
intelligence,, have led to nothing but 
local disturbances, in which the nation 
never took part, and which were put 
down with the greatest facility. The 
horrible consequences of the last rising 
have struck the Bulyarians with such 
terror that they will for the future 
only think of safety (though it may be 
already too late), unless it come to them 
from the outside. Their patriots, even 
the most restless and most enterprising, 
are in a state of despair, and no longer 
reckon on the armed initiative of their 
countrymen. The Servians, on the 
contrary, have by their terrible Heyducs 
protested continually against the Otto- 
man domination. They have emi- 
grated in large masses, and have ranged 
themselves on the side of all the 
enemies of the Ottoman power with the 
view of fighting it. The Servians were 
the first people in the East to raise the 
standard of national liberty in 1804, 
when they maintained the struggle for 
nine years, succumbed, rose again after 
two years, and finally conquered from 
the Porte a portion of their ancient 
tights. Having once attained this end, 
and possessing a basis of development, 
they showed themselves as circumspect, 
patient, and intelligent as they had 
formerly been rash and restless. They 
turned all their attention to the poli- 
tical organisation of the country, to its 
material development, to the diffusion 
of knowledge, and the creation of a 
nilitary force which, relatively speaking, 
was of extraordinary strength. Their 
political men understood that during 
the first epoch of formation it would 
be necessary to act with the strictest at- 
tention to law if they would gain respect 
andsympathy in Europe. For that reason 
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the Servians did not stir during the 
Greek insurrection, nor during the 
numerous other insurrections which 
took place in the Slavonian provinces 
of Turkey. They remained neuter 
during the Turko-Russian war of 1828- 
29, and took care to avoid the fault 
committed by the Greeks during the 
Crimean war. They also remained per- 
‘fectly tranquil during the last war be- 
tween the Turks and Montenegrins, and 
even succeeded in swallowing the pill 
of the bombardment of Belgrade. No 
circumstance, however favourable it 
might appear, no sympathy, no resent- 
ment, could drag them from the path 
they had traced for themselves in 
order to attain the greatest possible 
development of their strength. And 
they would still have waited, but 
for that unexpected concurrence of cir- 
cumstances and extraordinary events 
which foreshadowed both their own 
ruin and that of their Slavonian neigh- 
bours. They did not, however, de- 
cide until after a year’s hesitation, 
and repeated endeavours to avoid war. 
Once persuaded of the uselessness of 
their efforts and of the danger of their 
actual situation, they determined reso- 
lutely upon action, notwithstanding the 
warnings of all Europe. Once seriously 
engaged, Europe may be certain that, 
in spite of all their diplomatic pre- 
cautions, and of apparent weakness, 
they will not soon abandon their object, 
but will make every possible effort to 
attain it. Such is the disposition of 
this people, which the Porte ought 
never to have driven to extremity. 
A celebrated Hungarian statesman 
said on one occasion, “I would rather 
have ten ordinary Slavonians against 
me than one Servian.” 

Besides the Slavonian race there are 
three other indigenous races in the 
Balkan Peninsula—the Greeks, who 
with the population of the kingdom, 
number 2,500,000 souls; the Albanians, 
1,500,000, and the gipsies, who scarcely 
exceed half a million. The Greeks are 
too well known in Europe to make it 
nece to speak of them here in as 
much detail az of the Slavonians ; but 
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to carry out my plan, I must state the 
opinion formed of them by the other 
races of Eastern Europe. 

It is incontestable that after the 
Slavonians, the Greek element is the 
only one in the Peninsula which 

the conditions indispensable 
for well developed, independent national 
life. Its great disadyantage is that 
both in Europe and Asia it is too 
much scattered, and does not present 
the compact and imposing mass pre- 
sented by the Servo-Bulgarians. Beyond 
the frontiers of Greece it occupies 
the maritime border of the Pen- 
insula, and has thrown a few colonies 
into the interior, whose importance 
in a commercial point of view is 
undeniable, though from a political 
point of view they count for notiing. 
In this latter respect the scattering of 
the Greeks has much weakened them. 
This drawback, however, is partly com- 
pensated by the genius of the people, 
which has succeeded in absorbing 
the half million of gipsies, the greater 
part of whom speak Greek as well as 


Zingari, and boast of belonging to the 


Hellenic nationality. Moreover, in all 
Southern Albania the influence of the 
Greek mind preponderates; and the popu- 
lation of that country has tendencies 
towards Greece as visible as are those 
of the Northern Albanians towards the 
Slavonian countries. In this manner 
the Greek element presents a compact 
mass in the Archipelago and Greece ; 
in Thessaly, Epirus, and Southern 
Albania it lines the shore of the Aigean 
Sea, the Sea of Marmora, and the 
Bosphorus; but it loses itself on the 
Black Sea in the Bulgarian element, 
and on the Adriatic in the Servian 
element. 

The qualities of the Greek race are 
more brilliant than those of the Sla- 
vonian, but inferior in solidity, notwith- 
standing the prestige of the ancient 
Hellenic civilisation, and that of the 
middle ages concentrated at Byzantium. 
In spite of the spiritual influence of 
the Ecumenic Church of Constantinople, 
and the schools founded by the Greek 
prelates throughout the Peninsula, the 
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Greeks could not make the slightest 
breach in the Slavonian nationality of 
the Servians and Bulgarians, who 
profited by the instruction they had 
received in the Greek schools to lay the 
foundation of their national civilisation, 
which has been since developed under 
the influence of western culture. Little 
by little, the Greek schools disappeared 
among the Servo-Bulgarians, to be 
replaced by national schools. It was 
next the turn of the prelates, First 
came the emancipation of the Servian 
Church in the principality, then that 
of the Bulgarian Church, The Row. 
manians in their turn confiscated the 
revenues of the Greek converts in their 
country. And thus the spiritual and 
intellectual influence of the Greeks mr. 
ceded for ever from the Rouman and 
Slavonian regions to its natural bed. 

The Greeks, finding themselves 
checked in their attempts to Helleniz 
the Slavonians and Roumanians, took 
offence ; but instead of wisely accepting 
accomplished and inevitable facts, and 
suiting themselves to the new situation 
so as to derive all possible profit from 
it for the future, they allowed them. 
selves to be so blinded by passion, 
as to commit again and again acts of 
imprudence and folly, of the serious 
consequences of which they may yet be 
the first to repent. 

One of the great defects of the 
Greeks is their presumption. It has 
often injured their policy, and is in. 
juring it now. They exhibit towards 
the Servians an attitude of superiority, 
and towards the Bulgarians an_aitti- 
tude of disdain, which nothing would 
seem to justify. They either do not 
or pretend not to perceive, that as 
regards political organisation, wisely 
combined administration, at once 
economical and fruitful. in results, 
military organisation, and diplomatic 
ability, the Servians have already proved 
their superiority ; while in a literary 
point of view they have little or no 
cause to envy the modern Greeks. The 
Servians have shown themselves suffi- 
ciently prepared for the events in the 
East; whereas the Greeks were taken 
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by surprise, and have been unable 
at the opportune moment to take an 
active part in them. If the princi- 
palities of Servia and Montenegro were 
unable by themselves to effect the de- 
liverance of the Eastern Christians, and 
if grave complications have been brought 
about, which are at this moment seriously 
threatening the peace of Europe, the 
fault lies above all with the want of 
foresight and inaction of the Greeks. 
But for that the Turko-Christian quarrel 
would now be at an end, and Russia 
would not be forced by the irresistible 
impulse of the nation to take part in it 
at the risk of a general war. If such 
a war were to take place, could it really 
serve the cause of the Greeks and the 
other Christians? One cannot say that 
it would. To lament in the news- 


papers that the Greeks have been 
completely forgotten, that all the sym- 
pathies of the civilised world are re- 
served for the Bulgarians and the 
Servians, to call the former barbarians 
and the latter semi-barbarians, while 
they are struggling heroically and 


generously for the triumph of liberty 
and civilisation in the East,—is in- 
deed a sad part to play, and an absolute 
avowal of inferiority. 

The Greeks can only raise themselves 
in the eyes of their Christian brethren 
and of Europe in general by entering 
into the struggle, and contributing 
their part to the deliverance of the East. 
Their movement might even have the 
effect of enabling the Christian East to 
obtain its liberty and independence 
without aid. A great responsibility 
weighs on the Greeks as regards the 
present, and a still greater as regards the 
future of these regions. 

Little as the Greeks have realised 
the great hopes which the Eastern 
Christians founded upon them, and 
imperfectly as they may have replied 
to the expectation of the Powers, who, 
mm creating the independent king- 
dom of Greece, believed they were 
creating a pivot on which the Christian 
East would be able to turn,—that is 
no reason why the importance of this 
element should be ignored, and why, by 
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the side of the Slavonians, the most 
important place should not be assigned 
it in the new combinations which the 
disappearance of the Ottoman Empire in 
Europe will necessarily bring about. If 
Greece, in spite of its many and great 
advantages has not developed the same 
force of character, or the same political 
and military organisation which are 
enabling Servia to play the first part 
in the Peninsula, the fault does not 
rest with the Greeks alone. They 
have had to struggle against difficul- 
ties inseparable from the first epoch of 
formation ; difficulties through which 
all nations have passed. Then the 
frontiers of their state are so narrow, so 
far from being natural frontiers, that 
instead of being free to breathe, they 
are suffocated. It is impossible to appre- 
ciate the worth of a nation placed in 
such conditions. To believe that the 
Greeks could have realised their grand 
Byzantine idea just when the Slavonian 
nationality had begun to awaken, was un- 
reasonable, It would be equally so not to 
believe that, after the Slavonians, they 
are the most important race, and the 
only indispensable one in the political 
organisation of the European East, if a 
strong and independent East is desired. 

I will not speak of the Jews, gip- 
sies, and Armenians of the Peninsula, 
since in addition to their foreign origin 
and the smallness of their number, 
they have no political importance. As 
for the Tartars and Circassians, after 
the horrors that they have committed 
in Bulgaria and Servia, it will not be out 
of place to republish here what I wrote 
about them eleven years ago. “ Of all 
the means of repression imagined by 
the Porte, the most extraordinary, the 
most wicked, that by which she violated 
all the rights of her Christian subjects 
and trampled under foot all the con- 
sideration she owed to the western 
Powers, her benefactors, was no doubt 
the transference of the Mussulmans 
to the classic soil of the Balkan 
Peninsula. First came the Tartars, then 
the Circassians. Though in Asiatic 
Turkey there are whole countries un- 
inhabited, and the transmigration in 
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that direction would have been at once 
less costly and more natural, from the 
homogeneity of the social elements, the 
Porte insisted on introducing these 
tribes into the midst of European Chris- 
tians. 

“ Apart from the burdens officially 
imposed on the populations destined to 
receive these half-savage hordes, the 
Turkish government could not but 
foresee the horrors that would result 
from the miserable conditions of exist- 
ence in which they were placed. 
Imagine the situation of these unhappy 
Slavonian Christians! First, the Tartars 
were sent among them, then the Mo- 
hammedans driven out of Servia, then 
the Circassians ; and they were forced 
to build houses, and to plough and sow 
the ground for all this multitude, which 
they fed for an entire year. Is not that 
enough to ruin the most flourishing 
provinces? But what did the Porte 
care? Its object was to reinforce the 
Mussulman element in Europe, and 
thus to raise a barrier on one side 
between itself and the rayahs, and on 


the other between the rayahs and 
Servia and Roumania. 

“To the Turks the plan seemed as 
clever as it was perfidious to the Chris- 
tians. It must be admitted too that it 
showed a strange forgetfulness of what 


was due to Europe. But that was per- 
mitted to Turkey which would have 
been permitted to no wise and honest 
government. 

“Such transmigrations of tribes in 
the nineteenth century on European 
soil bring us back to the barbarism of 
the first periods of the Christian era, and 
we ask all men of good faith whether 
they do not reduce the native Christians 
to the level of negro slaves. 

“ After having shed torrents of blood 
for the maintenance of Turkish rule, 
Europe, on the morrow of her victory, 
proclaimed the admission of Turkey 
into the family of civilised nations, an 
act of generosity to which the Turks 
replied by a double invasion of bar- 
barians. In a solemn treaty, dearly 
purchased, Europe declared that she 
took under her protection the cause of 
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humanity and civilisation in the East, 
But when on the very next day the 
Turks commit repeated depredations 
and massacres; when they cover the 
European provinces with ferocious 
hordes, which cannot but increase the 
number of crimes, and perpetuate them 
as a tradition—Europe looks on in 
silence, and without protest allows it 
to be said that the East is becoming 
civilised under the paternal rule of the 
Did barbarism ever insult 
civilisation in a more barefaced manner? 
Was weakness ever so openly made the 
sport of brute force?” 

Here I may appropriately subjoin 
the despatch written on this subject 
by the Servian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs to the Servian agent at Con. 
stantinople just after the transmigration 
had been effected :— 


‘ BELGRADE, 22nd December, 1859. 
“3rd January, 1860. 


“Srr,—You know the traditional polis 
which the Servian government has follow 
each time that risings have taken place in the 
Slavonian Provinces of Turkey bordering on 
our frontiers. You know with what solicitude, 
chiefly under the late Prince Milosch, it has 
endeavoured—and by its loyal attitude has ip 
effect helped—to calm the agitation which had 
spread to Servia itself. From this line of con- 
duct it has never departed, not even when, in 
place of recognising that fact, we have been 
made the object at Constantinople of most 
unfounded rumours. The government is con- 
vinced that, by observing a strict neutrality, 
it has on many occasions rendered eminent 
services to the Sublime Porte, and this cannot 
be contested by any one who is acquainted 
with the affairs of this country, and with the 
events of which it has been the scene. _ 

“ But however loyal may be the action of 
the Servian government, that action can only 
be efficacious if it receives the serious co-opera- 
tion of the Porte. It is from a conviction 
of this truth that it desires to give the 
Porte a new proof of its wishes to maintain 
relations of good neighbourhood, by drawing 
its attention to the bad effects that may 
be produced by certain measures recently 
adopted. Such in the present day is the 
logic of events that it would be in the highest 
degree impolitic to let these measures pass 
unnoticed. 

“You know that hundreds of Tartar 
families have emigrated into the Pashalik 
of Widdin, at a distance of from two to six 
hours of the Servian frontier. These Tartars 
have been established in Bulgarian villages, 
lodged in Bulgarian houses, and are actually 
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living more or less at the expense of the 


“ The immigration of this foreign element 
has spread disquiet and fear among the 
Bulgarians, not only in the localities where 
the Tartars are established but even in 
the neighbourhood of our frontier. The 
rumour that the immigration is to be ex- 
tended to the Pashalik of Nissa, and even 
beyond, has contributed to increase the 
general anxiety, and that no longer among 
the Bulgarians alone but among all the 
Christian populations along our line of fron- 
tier. In such q state of things nothing is 
more natural than that these populations 
should turn towards Servia. Therefore the 
Servian government can only see in the 
colonisation of the Tartars a political measure. 
We see so clearly the inevitable consequences 
to which it must lead that we cannot even 
endeavour to escape them, however disastrous 
they may be for us. The sympathies of our 

pulation for the populations in its neigh- 
Fourhood of the same origin as itself are so 
strong that no government could openly 
struggle against them. 

‘*] say nothing about the colonisation 
of Tartars from our point of view. We have 
too much confidence in our rights, in the 
stability of our political institutions, and 
in the desire of the Sublime Porte not to 
interfere with them for this colonisation, to 
have any fears on our own account. 
have restricted myself to viewing it in con- 
nection with the general interests of the 
empire. Be good enough, therefore, to explain 
ourself categorically on this subject to his 

ighness Ali Pasha. Observe to him at the 
same time that this step must not be regarded 
either as a complaint or as a protest on our 

. The Servian government has the 
effects of this colonisation under its eyes. 
It foresees and already feels its inevitable 
consequences, and it calls the attention of 
the Porte to the subject in the interest of 
the empire. We are convinced that on this 
occasion we are once more rendering a service 
to the Porte. I request you, therefore, to read 
this letter to his highness Ali Pasha and to 
leave him a copy should he desire it. 

“ (Signed) Pup Caristitcn.” 


What reproaches might now be 
addressed to Europe, when after so 
many years what had been foreseen at 
the time, and more than once publicly 
predicted, has at last taken place? 
Is it astonishing that the indignation 
of the whole civilised world, and 
especially of the Russian, English, and 
Italian nations, should at last have been 
roused against the Turkish dominatien, 
as well as against those European 
governments who defend the sanguinary 
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and outrageous repression of the Bul- 
garian rising which immediately pre- 
ceded the Servian declaration of war ? 
The Eastern Christians themselves were 
for a long time the dupes of the Otto- 
man reforms. Many of them, including 
really superior persons, have been 
known to accept the reforms, and 
especially the Tanzimat, quite seriously, 
with all the results which they believed 
would follow from the solemn engage- 
ments assumed by the Porte at the 
Congress of Paris. In the East this 
illusion disappeared after a few years ; 
but in Europe it lasted until the begin- 
ning of the present crisis. Now at length 
the eyes of all are opened, and every one 
has become convinced of the impossibility 
of introducing European reforms into 
Turkey. They are in fact as incompa- 
tible with the Shariat, which is the un- 
changeable basis of political and social 
order in every Mussulman state, as they 
are with the corrupt morals of the 
Turks, 

“Ottoman reform,” I wrote in 1865, 
“thas had three distinct phases. It was 
sincerely undertaken, but in a not very 
practical manner, under Mahmoud. It 
was continued, not without hesitation, 
under Abdul Medjid, who began to 
perceive its insurmountable difficulties, 
and to doubt its success. Under Abdul 
Aziz the Porte recognised the impossi. 
bility of attaining any useful result ; and 
returned to its ancient system of op- 
pression and terrorism ; still taking care 
to preserve the appearances of reform— 
mere hollow shams, which only served 
to take in the civilised nations whose 
support it was necessary to secure.” 

I may here enumerate the four prin- 
cipal so-called reforms :— 

1. The Porte a¢corded to foreigners 
the right of holding property in Turkey. 
But as this concession is essentially in 
contradiction to the fundamental laws 
of the Mussulman state, the Porte eluded 
it by granting rights of ownership to 
women only, who are regarded by Turks 
as inferior beings, and do not participate 
in public life, 

2. Religious liberty has been a bitter 
irony for the Christians, who have seen 
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the Mussulmans demolish their churches 
and schools in open day, and forbid 
service in churches newly constructed, 
unless on payment of a heavy tax on 
consecration. No marriage could be 
contracted without the payment of an 
arbitrary imposition. It was beneath 
the shadow of such “ religious liberty ” 
as this that in three years three hundred 
and sixty Christian women were forced 
to embrace Islamism in the Sandjak 
of Nisch alone, and thirty-nine young 
girls in Bosnia. 

3. The decreed equality of all subjects 
before the law brings still more strongly 
into relief the hypocrisy with which the 
politicians of Turkey have insulted the 
good faith of the European Cabinets. 
Equality between Turks and Christians 
is in fact incompatible with the law of 
the Shariat. Are the ministers of the 
Porte ignorant of this? In laying down 
this grand principle of “ equality,” did 
they not know that it could not be 
recognized or applied by any Ottoman 
judge or Pasha any more than by them- 
selves? The Christian is looked upon 
as a being so inferior that his evi- 
dence against a Turk possesses no legal 
value. 

4. The admission of Christians into the 
ranks of the army was transformed im- 
mediately after its proclamation into an 
obligatory tax of exoneration from mili- 
tary service. The semblance of a right 
was granted only as a pretext for a new 
tax—a singular refinement of political 
Jesuitism on the Bosphorus! As to 
the institution of mixed tribunals, and 
the autonomic administration of the 
vilayets, are not the promises to intro- 
duce these reforms so many proofs that 
in all such matters the words of the 
Porte are worthless ? 

Accordingly in the present crisis the 
insurgents of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
have declined to place the least faith in 
the promises made by the Porte through 
the medium of the Great Powers. They 
preferred to die with arms in their 
hands rather than replace themselves 
beneath the Mussulman administration. 
The bad faith of the Turks at last 
forced the Powers themselves to demand 
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from the Porte positive guarantees 
against further deception. 

In fact, Christians and Mussulmans are 
separated by an impassable abyss ; and 
if the integrity of the Ottoman Empire 
is to be preserved, the only bridge by 
which that abyss can be crossed is the 
adoption of the principle of national 
autonomy for the indigenous races of 
the Peninsula. Such is the conviction 
of all the Christians. There is no other 
means of tranquillizing the East. 

The Eastern Christians have always 
sympathised with every power that was 
at war with Turkey. Austria had their 
sympathies during the whole period of 
her struggles against the Crescent, and 
thousands of Servians formed themselves 
into free corps to fight beneath her flag. 
It was the Servians who rendered 
the Court of Vienna the great ser- 
vice of clearing Southern Hungary of 
the Turks. Had Austria persisted in 
the policy which she inaugurated by the 
triumphs of Prince Eugene, her empire 
would now, in all probability, have 
extended to the Bosphorus, and there 


would have been no Eastern Question. 
But her tendency to universality, com- 


bined with her exclusive German 
character, has spoilt everything. The 
spirit of the eastern populations is 
incompatible either with the German 
spirit, or with that of the Italian or 
Latin race. Moreover, the policy of 
Austria has since the beginning of the 
century been adverse to the Christians. 
It was hostile to the emancipation of 
Servia and of Greece, to the union of the 
two Danubian Principalities, and to all 
the partial risings of Christians against 
Turks. Whatever tended to aid the 
regeneration of the East was opposed 
by the Cabinet of Vienna. Of all the 
Austrian ministers Count Beust was 
the first to perceive that German exclu- 
siveness could no longer be maintained 
by Austria. But instead of rising to 
the true level of the question, and 
applying to it the remedy demanded 
by the intemmal and external ethno- 
graphical conditions of the empire, 
he dealt with it in the true spirit of a 
narrow-minded German, by placing the 
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18 millions of Austrian Slavonians 
under the joint power of the Germans 
and Magyars, who together do not 
number more than 12 millions. And 
in so doing he satisfied the Hungarians 
alone, while he left the Germans whom 
he had dispossessed of their exclusive 
domination, to compare themselves with 
united Germany, and the humiliated 
Slavonians to compare themselves with 
Russia, Instead of fortifying the em- 
pire, this combination has weakened it 
in every respect ; while by the difficult 
position in which it is placed by its 
two powerful neighbours, it is rendered 
incapable of an independent foreign 
policy. The condition of the Austrian 
Slavonians is by no means tempting to 
the Slavonians of the Peninsula; it 
rather inspires them with repugnance. 

The Hungarians have lately changed 
this repugnance into hatred by the in- 
considerate hostility and obstacles of 
all kinds thrown in the way of the 
Servians during the present war, and 
their hatred will increase in proportion 
as the Austro-Hungarian Cabinet op- 
poses the political organization of the 
Slavonians of Turkey. Their Cabinet 
does not seem to perceive that it has 
no alternative but Russia or the for- 
mation of a Slavonian state on its 
southern frontier. The Slavonians of 
Turkey, frustrated in their hopes of 
forming an independent state, will not 
fail to give themselves body and soul 
to their northern brethren. Such are 
the results which the policy of the 
Cabinet of Vienna towards the Slavon- 
ians of Turkey may have for Austro- 
Hungary, and for all Europe ; a policy 
mainly dictated to it by the narrow pre- 
judices of the Magyars. 

The policy of England has always had 
a bad reputation among the Eastern 
Christians, for which reason they have 
been more struck by the recent mani- 
festations of the English nation in their 
favour. The English nation has at 
one blow nobly retrieved the mis- 
takes of its former governments towards 
the Christians; and if the English 
name is now beginning to be vener- 
ated among us, and if English influence 


is to make itself felt in these countries, 
it is to the noble initiative of the English 
liberals and the English nation that it 
will be due. 

The policy of Lord Beaconsfield 
seems the more strange, inasmuch as 
he must be convinced like every one 
else that the domination of the Osmanlis 
in Europe has no future, and is fast 
approaching its end. Before such a 
prospect the most ordinary sense must 
indicate to every great nation the course 
necessary to preserve its credit and in- 
fluence among the natural successors to 
the Ottoman inheritance. The English 
nation, apart from financial and com- 
mercial reasons, is politically much more 
interested than any other power in 
seeing the inheritance fall exclusively 
into the hands of the Christians. It 
is certainly not by counteracting all 
their aspirations that the English will 
bar the way of Russia towards the 
Bosphorus ; on the contrary, it may 
force these very Christians to open it 
to her. This has been precisely the 
fault of Count Andrassy; and Lord 
Beaconsfield has repeated it. If it is 
really. one of the secret intentions of 
the Cabinet of St. Petersburg to get 
possession of the Dardanelles, Prince 
Gortchakoff ought to be much pleased 
with his English and Austro-Hungarian 
colleagues, who, without knowing it, 
are serving his ends to perfection. 

Nevertheless it is worthy of remark 
that even those English journals which 
have espoused the cause of the Christians 
have, in my opinion, taken a wrong 
course in proposing to make separate 
autonomous provinces of Herzegovina, 
Bosnia, and Bulgariaa To do this 
would be to break up the Slavonian 
race in Turkey, and thus expose it to 
internal rivalries, and to intrigues of all 
kinds from the outside. 

However the East of Europe may be 
regenerated, if it be at the same time 
divided, enfeebled, and exposed to all 
kinds of foreign influences, it would be 
in a condition to suit neither England 
nor any other of the great Powers. In 
order that the East may no longer be 
the apple of discord of Europe it must 
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be solidly organised, independent, and 
master in its own home. Its organisa- 
tion must, therefore, not rest on the 
system of provincial autonomy, but on 
that of national autonomy. The Sla- 
vonians and the Greeks are the only 
two nationalities of the Balkan Penin- 
sula which possess true vitality and 
real political centres — Belgrade and 
Athens. Each must be formed into a 
compact state ; the two states must be 
bound together by the tie of a purely 
defensive alliance, under the protection 
of the great Powers. Thus they will 
be able to live with their own life, 
develop their own strength, take their 
natural direction, and finally deliver 
Europe from the constant dangers of an 
Empire which has not strength either to 
live or to die. 

This combination, so simple and easy 
in our eyes, presents itself to foreigners 
as surrounded by the greatest difficulties. 
I will return to this point afterwards ; 
for the present I will take a glance at 
the policy of Russia as interpreted 
among us, and at what seems its real 
character. Russia has always defended 
the cause of the Eastern Christians with 
more or less warmth, and has given 
material assistance to their churches and 
schools. She has contributed greatly to 
the emancipation of Servia, the inde- 
pendence of Greece, and the preser- 
vation of Montenegro. Her consuls 
have at all times been energetic 
defenders of the oppressed Christians, 
and on occasion their avengers. This 
unceasing attention and protection has 
at last gained the heart of the Oriental 
populations, which are not only grateful 
to Russia, but are full of hope that she 
will help them sooner or later to shake 
off the Mussulman yoke. In the west 
of Europe they say that without Russia 
the solution of the Eastern question 
would be easy. The Eastern Christians 
say that without Russia the Eastern 
question would never be solved. 

But the sentiments inspired by this 
power are badly understood if it is 
thought that the Eastern Christians 
would even for its sake abandon the 
hope of liberty. The South Slavonians, 
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like the Greeks, have an historical past 
which is too great ever to be forgotten, 
far less to be willingly sacrificed. Russia 
may reckon upon them as good friends, 
but never as blindly devoted servants. 
It would seem that Russia herself is 
convinced of this, and that her an- 
cient ideas of domination have been 
at last replaced by others of a more 
practical kind; her object now being to 
procure friends instead of, as before, 
to find subjects. This change must be 
regarded as one of the consequences of 
the Crimean war, and of the manifesta- 
tions which took place in the East 
in connection with that struggle. The 
Crimean war must have convinced the 
Cabinet of St. Petersburg that when- 
ever it endeavours to lay hands on the 
Turkish Empire it will have the whole 
of Europe against it, or, at least, will 
find itself in a very dangerous state of 
isolation. Its hesitation in the present 
crisis, its extreme anxiety to drag for- 
ward other powers, and to constitute 
itself simply their representative, seem to 
prove the truth of this conjecture. The 
Eastern populations on their side have 
followed a line of conduct by no means 
calculated to encourage the projects’ 
of domination with which Russia is 
usually credited. During the Crimean 
war neither Servians nor Bulgarians 
stirred. The Russian general-in-chief 
offered the Bulgarians arms and money, 
and called upon them to rise. But they 
thought it prudent, first of all, to send 
a deputation to Servia to consult the 
government. The answer given at Bel- 
grade was, that Servia for her part 
would observe a strict neutrality, and 
the Bulgarians accordingly remained 
quiet. The Greeks, it is true, made 
common cause with Russia. But when 
they saw the insurrection of .Candia 
collapse—a result which they attributed 
to the insufficiency of the aid furnished 
by Russia—their sympathy soon changed 
into aversion. Montenegro, raised by 
the Emperor Nicholas from the rank of 
Vladicate to that of Principality, alone 
acted under Russian inspiration. But 
the influence of Montenegro, with its 
limited territory and its scanty resources, 
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did not extend beyond the few Herze- 
govinian districts on its border. 

The influence which Russia exercises 
on all Eastern Christians from identity 
of religion, and on the Slavonians in 
particular from identity of race, is 
strangely exaggerated in Europe. It 
is still more strange that on these 
points the Russians deceive themselves. 
The fervid and exclusive orthodoxy of 
the Russians is shared by neither 
Servians, Bulgarians, nor Greeks. 
On the contrary, their lukewarmness in 
this respect must be obvious to any one 
who has lived among them. More atten- 
tive to external forms than to the spirit 
of religion, long accustomed to associate 
with Catholics of the same race, and, 
since the Turkish conquest, with Mo- 
hammedans, they are, as regards religion, 
more tolerant than some nations further 
advanced in civilisation; in fact with- 
out the supremacy of Mohammedanism, 
and the persecution which it syste- 
matically exercises, the populations of 
Eastern Europe would not be very far 
from indifferentism. 


But as regards nationality the case is 
very different. On that point these popu- 


lations are invincible. Five centuries 
of the most crushing foreign domination 
have had no effect either upon their 
language or their manners. The Sla- 
vonian nobility changed its religion, but 
not its language. It knows nothing of 
Turkish. Even in its Mohammedanism 
it has retained some Christian practices. 
At the beginning of this century the 
Russians might perhaps have spread 
their language among the Servo-Bul- 
garians on account of its affinity with 
their own, and, above all, on account of 
the profound ignorance in which the 
Bulgarians were then plunged. But 
since the multiplication of Bulgarian 
and Servian schools both in villages 
and towns, and the extraordinary de- 
velopment of literature, such a measure 
has become for ever impossible. At 
the Ethnographic Congress of Moscow 
in 1867, the Slavonians of Austria and 
Turkey were received in truly fraternal 
style and sumptuously entertained. 
But as soon as the question of a general 
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Slavorian language was raised, Bohe- 
mians, Moravians, Slovaks, Croats, 
Slovenes, Servians, Bulgarians, all 
categorically rejected the proposition. 
The Slavophil Committee of Moscow, 
which is inspired by the two ideas of 
Orthodoxy and the spread of the Russian 
language as the literary language of all 
Slavonians, is evidently on a wrong 
track. Instead of helping to realise 
Panslavism in its own sense it awakened 
the susceptibilities of each branch of 
the race, redoubled the love of each for 
its own particular dialect, and rendered 
the work of linguistic fusion impos- 
sible. There is, however, one kind 
of Panslavism, the dream of all Sla- 
vonians without exception, though it 
is neither of a genetic, political, nor 
revolutionary character. It consists 
in mutual aid and assistance between 
all the members of the Slavonian race 
towards liberation, undertheir respective 
governments, that none may longer un- 
dergo the supremacy of any foreign 
race. Thus may be explained the 
struggle carried on by the Bohemo- 
Moravians and Slovenes against the 
German element in Austria, and by the 
Servo-Croato-Slovacks against the Mag- 
yar element in Hungary, without any 
idea of separation; and similarly the 
Servo-Bulgarians would be contented to 
have autonomic rights in Turkey with- 
out attacking the integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire. Unhappily, neither 
Austrians, nor Hungarians, nor Turks 
understand, or apparently wish to under- 
stand, the character of this national 
movement, which tends in Austro- 
Hungria towards federation, and in 
Turkey towards vassalage. The ruling 
races, by repressing the legitimate 
aspirations of the Slavonians, force 
them to turn their eyes towards Russia ; 
and have thus caused the apparition of 
the Pan-Russian phantom, which is 
turned to such good account by the 
Germans and Hungarians to maintain 
the Slavonians in their existing state 
of subjection. But the movement of 
this race is too strong and persistent 
to be much longer kept down. The 
more it is repressed the more it will 
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lose its peaceful character and become 
revolutionary, until it may one day end 
by making a clean sweep both of Austro- 
Hungary and European Turkey, or, at 
least, by swallowing them up in a Pan- 
slavonian confederation. Such will not 
improbably be the fruit of the im- 
prudent policy which opposes the legiti- 
mate aspirations of an immense race 
already conscious of its own force and 
dignity, and each of whose principal 
members is sufficiently powerful to form 
a state by itself. From these general 
considerations suggested by the question 
of Panslavism, on which it is absolutely 
necessary to touch in speaking of 
Russia, let us return to the Slavonians 
of Turkey. 

Their adversaries have made all pos- 
sible efforts to deceive Europe by repre- 
senting them as too backward, too 
much in want of the conditions essential 
for independent political life, divided 
and fanatical on the subject of religion, 
harassed by insoluble social complica- 
tions, and generally unable to produce 
anything except the anarchy and chaos 
so favourable to the realization of the 
ambitious projects of Russia. 

It is enough to know the Servo- 
Bulgarians even superficially to perceive 
at once that extreme malevolence alone 
could give rise to such absurdities in 
respect to them. 

The Servo-Bulgarian race is emi- 
nently teachable—much more so - in 
regard to modern ideas than the 
Uralian race of the Magyars. The ideas 
of equality, justice, and fraternity are 
born in them; whereas the Magyar 
still preserves the feudal tastes and 
tendencies of the middle ages. The 
Magyar is, with the exception of the 
Turk, the one heterogeneous element 
in Europe both in ideas and in ethno- 
graphical origin. A proof of this was 
recently afforded by the Magyar students 
of Pesth, when, wishing to signalise 
Turkey as the defender of civilisation 
in the East, they proposed to offer an 
ovation to the Turkish Consul. Europe 
knows nothing of the great development 
of Servian literature during the half cen- 
tury that it has existed. Its language 


has already attained its highest degree 
of perfectibility. In poetry, physiology, 
history, and science, it has produced 
original works worthy of a high place 
in European literature. Translations 
of the masterpieces of Western Europe 
have been produced in constantly in- 
creasing numbers, and the judicious 
choice made among these works is itself 
worthy of notice. Finally, the most 
advanced ideas of the century are 
accepted and popularized with great 
facility. 

With regard to aptitude for political 
life, the Principality of Servia alone 
may show how unfounded are the 
charges made by the adversaries of the 
Servo-Bulgarians. It is a modern state 
in the fullest acceptation of the word. 
Since 1830, when its political existence 
was recognised by the Porte, it has 
been organised constitutionally, and it 
possesses an administration which for 
regularity, precision, and economy, may 
serve as a model to all the East and to 
Hungary itself. The difficulties placed 
by both Austria and Turkey in the 
way of Servian armaments, far from 
discouraging the Servians, have stimu- 


lated their ingenuity and activity. They 


constructed a powder manufactory, 
opened and worked mines, and estab- 
lished a cannon foundry and manu- 
factories of small arms and of percus- 
sion caps. In short, they created for 
themselves the military resources which 
enabled them to raise an army of 120,000 
men, and to resist for four months 
all the forces of the Ottoman empire. 
Though a very small state, scarcely 
escaped from slavery, and with limited 
means, it has done all that has been 
mentioned in the space of fifty years, 
and has moreover brought its neglected 
land into cultivation, lined it in every 
direction with carriage roads, regularized 
the course of many of its rivers, erected 
towns and villages, multiplied schools, 
hospitals, and benevolent establishments 
of all kinds, Servia has given proofs 
of such exuberant life that it is impos- 
sible to doubt, much less to deny, its 
political aptitude. Proofs, moreover, of 
political skill have been given by the 
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Servian statesmen who have succeeded 
little by little in procuring from the 
Porte the concessions which the country 
now enjoys—obtaining the cession of 
the fortresses, and passing always with 
success through the immense and con- 
stantly renewed difficulties of the Eastern 
question without offending diplomacy, 
or losing the confidence of their fellow 
Christians. 

Servia has already solved or shown 
herself able to solve all the social ques- 
tions about which Europe is troubled 
in regard to the East. She has granted 
full liberty to all rites, and has afforded 
assistance to communities so limited in 
numbers and resources as to be unable to 
support their own ministers of religion. 
Even the Turks have not been excluded. 
Their mosques and clergy are sup- 
ported at the expense of the state. 
On the days of Christian festivals the 
Turks, equally with the Jews, keep 
open their shops and counting-houses. 
The Turks established in Servia, and 
become Servian subjects, are in no way 
distinguished from other subjects. The 
Servian schools are open to them; so 
are the Servian hospitals. They possess 
the right to elect and to be elected for 
public functions, and, like every one 
else, to acquire property. The proposi- 
tion of the late Prince Michael at the 
time of the Mussulman evacuation, to 
retain the Moslems and leave them in 
possession of their estates—a proposal 
which the Porte rejected—proves beyond 
doubt what would be the conduct of 
the Servian government towards the 
Mussulmans of Bosnia and Old Servia. 
As they are almost exclusively the pro- 
prietors of the soil, a partial measure of 
expropriation in favour of the Christians 
would be indispensable, but it would be 
accompanied by a just indemnification 
guaranteed by the government. Every 
one would be benefited by such a 
measure, 

Servia then, and Servia alone, has 
in its ideas and institutions all the 
civilizing germs of an Eastern Christian 
and Slavonian state. The same may 
be said of Greece. These two centres 
have up to the present time been the 


only focuses of oriental civilisation. 
Their books and journals have carried 
light among the rayahs; a portion of 
the youth of the bordering provinces 
received its education in the establish- 
ments of Belgrade and Athens; and a 
considerable number of Slavonian Greek 
schools in Turkey are subventioned by 
the two governments. That of Servia 
was the first to enter the lists for 
the deliverance of the Slavonian popu- 
lations; the government of Athens 
seems to be following its example with 
regard to the Greek populations. These 
states are the Piedmonts of the Balkan 
Peninsula; and it would be a crying 
injustice, and moreover an enormous 
political mistake, to defraud them of 
the fruits of their labours and sacri- 
fices. 

The natural. solution of the Eastern 
Question is the erection, in place of 
the Ottoman empire in Europe, of 
three Christian states—the Roumanian, 
the South-Slavonian, or Servo-Bul- 
garian, and the Greek—with frontiers 
marked out in accordance with ethno- 
graphical conditions. There is no other 
means of rendering equal justice to each 
nationality, and of avoiding mutual 
discords. The Albanians—who are 
steeped in such ignorance that they 
have not even an alphabet, and whose 
clans are continually at war between 
themselves—if allowed to take their 
own course in this part of the Peninsula 
would perpetuate disorder and anarchy, 
and prevent consolidation. Such an un- 
disciplined tribe, if it is to leave its 
neighbours in peace and to arrive itself 
at a peaceful and regular existence, must 
rest on neighbours of the same kindred 
—on the (Greeks in the south and the 
Slavonians in the north—the more. so 
as it is already beneath their influence. 
As for the means of coming to an under- 
standing, that could well be left to the 
people themselves. The gipsiesof Thessaly 
and Epirus would be only too glad to 
amalgamate with the Greeks. The three 
Christian states of the East would have 
to contract a perpetual alliance, a sort 
of confederation of a purely military 
character, to maintain the integrity of 
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their possessions and their national 
independence. Constantinople would 
be the seat of the confederation, which, 
to enjoy both internal and external 
security, should obtain the guarantee of 
the Great Powers. Then the straits of 
the Dardanelles could, without injury 
to any one, be neutralized and opened to 
the military and mercantile navies of all 
nations. 

The Ottoman Empire disembarrassed 
of its European elements—hetero- 
geneous elements which are only con- 
ducting it to ruin—would find in Asia a 
more homogeneous, compact, and docile 
population, and an intelligent and 
honest administration might in time 
restore its finances and recover its 
vitality. 

Such is the final solution of the 
Eastern Question from the Eastern 
Christians’ point of view ; but whatever 
may be our impatience to reach this end 
we understand perfectly that it is our 
interest as well as the interest of all 
Europe not to hurry matters, but to 
arrive gradually at the desired point. 
What is chiefly to be feared at this 
moment is that Europe should make a 
mistake as to the path to enter upon, 
and instead of preparing at present the 
formation of compact Christian states 
for the future—such as have just been 
sketched out—should adopt as a basis 
for the Peninsula a scheme of petty 
political divisions which must sooner or 
later lead to a new enslavement of its 
populations. Such would be the in- 
evitable result of separate autonomic 
systems for Herzegovina, Bosnia, and 
Bulgaria. If such a project were 
realized, the nine millions of Slavonians 
in Turkey would find themselves par- 
titioned into five states: Herzegovina, 
Bosnia, Montenegro, Servia, and Bul- 
garia ; all five weak and exposed to 
every kind of danger. The creation 
of states so small, each of which would 
naturally strive to absorb the others, 
would form no serious element of force 
and stability in the East. As each of 
these little states would have a sepa- 
rate administration their finances would 
suffer enormously, and they would be 
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prevented in various ways from de- 
veloping their natural forces, and play- 
ing the part which might otherwise 
belong to them. 

In our opinion the main modifica- 
tions of the Ottoman Empire in Europe, 
which would be the modifications most 
in conformity with the interests of the 
Eastern Christians, and of the whole of 
Europe, would be the following :— 

I. The autonomy of Servia to be ex- 
tended to Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Old 
Servia; these three provinces to form 
with Servia avice kingdom, dependent on 
the Empire. 

II. The cession to Montenegro of 
the border districts of the Herzegovina 
and a port on the Adriatic; for the 
annexed territory Prince Nicholas to 
pay a small tribute; or a fixed sum once 
for all. 

IIL. Bulgaria and Macedonia to have 
each its autonomy under a governor, 
superintended by the Servian vice- 
kingdom, which should have com- 
missaries in the provinces for that 
purpose. 

IV. Thessaly and Epirus to be 
either incorporated into the kingdom 
of Greece—which would continue to re- 
cognize the sovereignty of the Sultan 
over these provinces through the me- 
dium of tribute—or to be erected into 
an autonomous principality under a 
governor-general. Southern Albania 
to go with them, as the northern 
portion of Albania might be annexed 
to the Servian state. 

V. Candia to have its constitu- 
tion under a Candiot governor. Thrace 
and Constantinople to remain beneath 
and under the direct administration of 
the Sultan. 

In this manner the Ottoman Empire, 
without losing the integrity of its pos- 
sessions in Europe, would be re-organised 
politically, so as to. secure the perma- 
nent satisfaction of the Christian 
populations, and calm the apprehen- 
sions of the Western Powers as to the 
ambitious views attributed to Russia. 
If the Ottoman Empire had still enough 
vitality to subsist in Europe, it would 
continue to subsist. If not, it would 
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rish ; but meanwhile its vassal states 
would have had time for consolidation 
and development, and would be in 
a position to succeed the Turkish 
Empire without changing the European 
equilibrium. 

When one remembers the request made 
by Prince Milan before drawing the 
sword that the Porte should entrust to 
him the administration of Bosnia, and 
his proclamation, in which he declared 
that he was ready to respect the 
integrity of the empire, and counted on 
the co-operation of oumania and 
Greece—it is natural to infer that Prince 
Milan intended to commence in the 
Servian provinces the execution of the 
plan which I have just sketched out, or 
asimilar one. The Porte rejected the 
offers of the Servian prince, and England, 
by advising it to do so, urged on the 
war. Had the English government 
advised the Porte to terminate the in- 
surrection by dispossessing itself of the 
administration of the two provinces 
which were causing embarrassment and 
danger to it and to all Europe, it is 
certain that the Turko-Servian war 
would never have broken out, that 
Eastern Europe would now be tranquil, 
and that a general war would not be 
impending. 

At present things have gone too far. 
Servia, since the loss of the strong 
position of Djunis, has mobilised the 
whole of her reserve, and is resolved to 
fight to the last. The army of Rou- 
mania is already on the Danube, and 
Greece is arming in haste. Russia is too 
far engaged to be able to draw back 
with honour. The Emperor Alexander 
is urged forward by the enthusiasm 
of the whole nation, and cannot with- 
out the greatest danger abandon the 
cause of Eastern Christianity. The con- 
flagration of the whole peninsula and 
a war between Turkey and Russia seem 
inevitable. What part will the other 
Powers play? ‘To defend Turkey would 
be to provoke a general war; and with 
what object? To maintain an empire 
which, left in its present condition will 
fall to pieces to-morrow! To do this 
would be to repeat the fault of the 


Crimean war. That war did not re- 
generate Turkey, nor will a new war 
doso, It will be better to allow Russia 
to bring about the emancipation of the 
Christian populations, taking care that 
it is done in a manner conformable to 
justice, to the modern principles of 
nationality, and to the interest, not of 
one or two Powers, but of all Europe. 
It will not be the first time that a 
Russian army has invaded the provinces 
of Turkey. It has always retired; and 
it will retire again. After the war will 
come the negotiations. The Eastern 
question cannot be settled or even tem- 
porarily disposed of by a modification 
of the organism of the Ottoman Empire, 
without a Furopean congress. It is 
before that congress that the measures 
to be introduced must be discussed, 
and Turkey, incapable of living any 
longer its present life, unworthy of 
figuring amongst civilised nations whom 
she has too long deceived — Turkey, 
stained with the blood of the Christians, 
and laden with crimes which have 
excited the horror of the whole world, 
must submit to the decisions of the 
European Areopagus. Whatever they 
may be, they will be marked by too 
much generosity; for the only sentence 
Turkey deserves is the sentence of 
death. 


ConcLUSION. 


The principal idea which I have sought 
to develop in the previous pages is that 
all the Christian populations of European 
Turkey should be fused into three states, 
namely, a South-Slavonian or Servo- 
Bulgarian state, a Roumanian, and a 
Greek—all three to be bound together 
by a strict defensive alliance, with a 
centre at Constantinople, and the whole 
under the protection of the Great Powers. 

This alliance, or, if the name be pre- 
ferred, confederation, which would be 
destined to replace the Ottoman Empire 
as now existing in European Turkey, 
would offer the best guarantee for its 
solidity in the fact of its being the most 
natural and durable obstacle that could 
be placed in the way of any foreign 
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power that might aim at gaining pos- 
session of the East. For that reason it 
seems to me the most suitable both for 
the interests of the Christian popula- 
tions and for those of England, and of 
every Power which has at heart the 
maintenance of the equilibrium of 
Europe. 

This project should remain the final 
aim of the Christian populations, though 
it seems to me impracticable for the 
moment, by reason of the opposite 
interests and rivalry of the (Great 
Powers. The proposal to drive the 
Turks immediately, and by one blow, 
from European soil, and to substitute 
for their government the Christian states 
in question, would probably produce a 
general war; which is precisely what 
most people want to avoid. 

For that reason I have proposed a 
provisional combination, which might 
suit the Christians for the moment, 
while it is not far removed from the one 
said to be contemplated by the Great 
Powers. But this combination contains 
the germs of the principal idea, and 
would serve to prepare the way for it. 
Instead of giving an autonomic ad- 
ministration to Herzegovina, Bosnia, 
and Bulgaria, only, and remaining content 
with reforms for the rest of the empire, 
it would be better to extend the auto- 
nomic system to all the Turkish pro- 
vinces of Europe, except Thrace, the 
population of which being for the most 
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part Tarkish, should remain with Con. 
stantinople, beneath the direct adminis- 


tration—but reformed administration— 
of the Porte. The autonomic provinces, 
however, whose inhabitants are just 
issuing from a debasing slavery, and 
would, therefore, be but little apt for 
self-government (above all, at the 
commencement), would each have com. 
missaries charged to direct the adminis. 
tration, and taken from Servia or Greece, 
according to the nationality of the 
province. Instead of placing the auto- 
nomy of the provinces under the pro. 
tection of European garrisons, it would 
be much better to entrust the work 
of superintendence to Servia, Roumania, 
and Greece, a‘ the cost of the provinces, 

Thus would be prepared from the 
present moment the formation of three 
Christian states, destined naturally to 
replace in Europe the Ottoman Em- 
pire when the time comes for it to 
disappear. 

If the negotiations of the Conference 
should lead to war, let Russia at least 
make war with the above object. It 
would content the Christian populations 
fora long time to come, and would calm 
the apprehensions of Europe. Turkey 
alone would be slighted. But that 
would be the lightest possible punish- 
ment for the cruelty, faithlessness, and 
tyranny of all kinds with which she 
has for centuries oppressed her Christian 
subjects. 
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